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A Baptist Preacher’s 
Admiration 


Dear Brethren: 

‘nclosed please find a Post-of- 
fice Order covering my subscrip- 
tion for the coming year for the 
combined publications. 

I am married to dear Miss 
HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBER- 
TY. Funny how an old Baptist 
Preacher should fall in love with 
Miss HERALD OF GOSPEL 
LIBERTY when so many of her 
own family see no beauty in her 
that she should be desired. 

I know a great treat is now 
forthcoming, through this union. 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME 
Writing for newspapers, magazines. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details FREE. 

Press Syndicate, 1306, St. Louis. Mo. 
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But You Don't 


7OU can worship God in the woods and in 
the fields—but you don’t, do you? 

You can worship God on the lakes and on 
the rivers—but you don’t, do you? 

You can worship God on the roads in the 
auto—but you don’t, do you? 

You can worship God in a different church 
each Sunday morning—but you don’t, do 





you? 

You can worship God in your lodge and 
neglect your church—but you don’t, do you? 

You can worship God by sending your 
children to Sunday-school—but you don’t, do 
you? 

You can worship God by going to church 
and taking the children with you—but will 
you?—The Lookout. 
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F. F. Canada, 523 W. Eighth St., Muncie, Indiana. 

Lewis A. Duvall, R. R. 5, Watertown, N. Y. 
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PLDI PRIDE PHRPLLLLLS PHIL ILS 


1,000 Charter Member Subscribers to the 
New Herald of Gospel Liberty 


By January 1, 1928 


Splendid Response to our Appeal, See Preceding Page. 


The new HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY is THE HERALD, THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY, 
and THE JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION combined into one publication. 


Three In One 


at the old price of one—THE HERALD—4#2.00 per year. 
The new HERALD will be 40 issues a year, together with 12 issues—once each month—this is the 
Magazine Number of 48 pages and attractive cover, which will combine THE HERALD OF GOS- 
PEL LIBERTY, THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY, and THE JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION. Some of the advantages of the new merger are: 

A. The Herald now has 1,248 pages a year. Under’ the new plan it will have 1,264 
pages. The price for the 40 regular and the 12 monthly magazine numbers will be 
only $2.00 per year. 

B. Its monthly magazine number will have a circulation nearly double its present list, 
thus making The Herald known to thousands of new homes. 

C. The former Christian Missionary will more than double in circulation and its readers 
will get nearly three times the amount of reading matter for the same price they now 
pay for The Christian Missionary. 

D. The former Journal of Christian Education will almost treble its circulation and its 
subscribers will get nearly double the amount of reading matter at the same price 
they now pay for The Journal. 

E. Readers of each of the periodicals will now get something of all three of them for the 
same money. 

KF. The plan will be a great saving to the individual subscriber, and it will save thou- 
sands of dollars to the Publishing Association. The present subscriber to all three 
periodicals will save forty percent in the subscription price he has been paying. 

G. We will enlist in the One Publication not only the lovers of The Herald, but the 
active missionary workers, and the Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor workers, 
centering on one periodical for the church. 

H. Pastors and local workers will find the task of the circulating of our literature much 
simplified, by presenting one inclusive publication instead of three separate publica- 
tions. 

I. Such a periodical will integrate all of our work as never before, and will work 
mightily for the unity of our whole church. 


Charter Member Subscribers 


are all those who, prior to January 1, 1928, pay $2.00, one year in advance of that date. This 
applies to both new and old subscribers. The new subscribers will begin with the first issue of 
the new HERALD, and the old subscribers who pay a year in advance of January 1, will be con- 
tinued one year from their present expiration date. 

Send in your $2.00 now and join in and help us reach our goal of One Thousand. 

Hope you will be so enthused with the new HERALD plan that you will not only enroll 
yourself but you will help to enroll others. 


WRITE FOR SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. 
MAY WE COUNT ON YOU AS A BOOSTER FOR THE NEW HERALD? 
Send all Subscriptions to 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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What About Atheism ? 


By Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


The Uncrowned Queen of America 
By Rev. H. H. Smith 


That “Cultured” Music 


An Editorial 


HE mightiest and most universal fulcrum. with which 
to move any crowd of people anywhere is the power 
of song. There is no other one thing so many folks in 
any community can do passably well and that everybody 
loves so much to try to do when everybody else is doing 
it—as sing. And yet there is no other one thing the 
modern church does so poorly as sing, or neglects so 
shamefully as that marvelous “love to sing’ which lies 
largely untouched and unused about the door of almost 
every church in existence. And the tragedy of it is the 
further they go along their present trend in church music 
the further away they get from the latent power of song 
in the hearts of the people all about them. 
—From the Editorial in This Issue. 
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About Folks 


We suppose there are few of our readers 
indeed who have not had the privilege of 
hearing Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, the noted 
preacher of Brooklyn, New York, and presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, 
over the radio. We are confident that a 
great number of our people make it a regu- 
lar practice to listen to his notable addresses 
at the Bedford Branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Brooklyn on Sunday afternoons, followed 
by the question forum, a type of work in 
which Dr. Cadman is without a peer. The 
Herald feels peculiarly honored that so busy 
a man, whose writing as well as speaking 
ability is in constant demand on every hand, 
should have favored us with the very fine 
article in this issue. It came to us in manu- 
script, written especially for The Herald. 
We know that our readers will derive great 
benefit from his illuminating and reassuring 
discussion. 


Our church at Eastport, Maine, Rev. Jos- 
eph H. Lambert pastor, held a baptismal 
service for ten candidates and received them 
into church—all of whom were young people. 

Kings Chapel, Miami Reserve Conference, 
Rev. G. R. Osborn pastor, has just received 
sixteen new members as a result of a very 
fine series of meetings in which there were 
fifteen conversions and many other evidences 
of the Spirit’s work. 

Muncie, Indiana, Rev. W. J. Young pas- 
tor, has just enjoyed a two weeks’ meeting 
in which there were six additions. The Sun- 
day-school attendance has been increased 
forty percent and the people are very much 
encouraged and the outlook quite hopeful. 

The meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches which was first announced for 
Dayton in December, has been postponed un- 
til January 23, 24, and will be held in Cleve- 
land instead of Dayton. Our men who are 
planning to attend have doubtless been noti- 
fied of this change. 

The quarterly session of the Eastern In- 
diana Conference will be held at North Star, 
December 13-15. The theme is Stewardship 
and Missions, and a very inviting program 
has been provided. Conference opens on 
Tuesday evening and closes Thursday eve- 
ning. Delegates are urged to stay through- 
out the meeting. 

Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, of Winona Lake, In- 
diana, has conducted three very successful 
series of meetings since October—at Colla- 
mer, Kokomo, and Boonville, Indiana. He is 
now planning to assist Rev. G. B. Cain at 

Beamville, Ohio, beginning December 26— 
this being a return appointment for him as 
he assisted in services there last year. 

Huntington, Indiana, recently closed a 
great meeting in which Rev. H. G. Rowe, the 
pastor, was his own evangelist. There were 
sixty-two additions during the three weeks 
of service, and four more on the following 
Sunday. The Sunday-school has been aver- 
aging over a hundred more than it did for 
the corresponding months last year and oth- 
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and Things 


er lines of the work have been strength- 
ened. But best of all has been an entire 
reinvigoration of the spirit and health of 
the church—results which bring great hap- 
piness to pastor and people. 

Interest in the work of our church at East 
Dixmont, Maine, seems to be revived. The 
title for this fine rural church property has 
been transferred recently to the New Eng- 
land Christian Convention. Under the lead- 
ership of Sister Alice M. Croxford, the Will- 
ing Workers organization has been reorgan- 
ized for the purpose of repairing the church, 
and it is hoped that by next summer a min- 
ister may be engaged. 

Rev. D. H. Hatfield, an aged minister who 
was affiliated with our people and is now 
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A. F. CHASE 


AST week, Brother A. F. Chase 
closed his work with The Christian 
Publishing Association, filling out just 
twenty years since he came to this 
institution—the longest continuous time 
in its history any one individual has 
worked for the Association. During 
that time he has filled about every 
office position, from bookkeeper to 
Assistant Manager—and always with 
most faithful application to his task and 
earnest solicitude for the welfare of 
our publishing interests. As an expres- 
sion of appreciation of his long and 
faithful service, The Christian Publish- 
ing Association tendered him a banquet 
at noon last Thursday, at which all of 
the officials and secretaries and a rep- 
resentative from each department were 
present. The editor regrets exceeding- 
ly that it was not possible for him to 
be there. Mr. Chase was presented 
with a token of good will, and our very 
best wishes will follow him and his 
home folks. He will remain in Dayton, 
as we said in announcing his resigna- 
tion, as a salesman for the Chevrolet 
people. 
S J 




















at Pearland, Texas, informs us of the death 
of his companion on November 19. A sketch 
of her life will be found in this issue. She 
was a devoted Christian and a loving com- 
panion and he and the other loved ones will 
have the sympathy of the brotherhood in 
this hour of great sorrow. 

Rev. Bert Page changes his address from 
Wabash to Kirkland, Indiana, from which he 
will serve the Sugar Creek Church of the In- 
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diana Miami Reserve Conference. His fa- 
ther, our well-known Rev. R. W. Page, is 
now in a meeting at Pullman, Mich., in which 
four members had been received and pros- 
pects good. Since Brother Page became 
pastor of this church a few months ago, the 
building has been reroofed, and the work 
strengthened in many lines. 














































Rev. Harry L. Lott, pastor at East \ “ 
Springfield, Pennsylvania, during the time a 
that he was in Ohio where he had come on 
the sad mission of the burial of his dear [fant 01 
companion at Greenville, was called to  witl 
preach two funerals at Portland, Indiana, to st 
one of them being a husband and father. * 
In spite of his own deep sorrow he minis- on 
tered to these old friends in their grief and vorite 
with a deeper understanding than he had #inister 
ever had before. ulture 

Spy Run, Kentucky, closed a series of Wn MU 
meetings with twenty-two baptisms and § may 
thirty-eight additions. It was held un- good | 
der the leadership of Rev. J. F. long 
Hobbs, of Clarksburg, Kentucky. Though Jf 
preaching services were begun for this or at 
church only about two years ago in a oved b 
schoolhouse and it is still without a build- fhetic it 
ing, it now numbers about a hundred mem- the s 
bers, and a movement is on foot to erect a hay say 
church for their work and worship. - ae 

Bethlehem Church, Southern Wabash IIli- th 
nois Conference, Rev. J. J. Douglass pastor, al 
just closed a two weeks’ meeting in which ful Isle 
the pastor was assisted by Miss Alberta 4S Seer 
Shultz, of Pierson, Illinois, as song leader Mpnally | 
and personal worker. She has had six years’ fions of 
experience as a helper in the Pacific Gar- f faith 
den Mission of Chicago, and Dr. Douglass : 
spoke very highly of her and her services. ssiee 
She is now assisting Brother R, J. Ellis ina NE 
meeting which is under way at Sumner, 7 spe 





Illinois. 
Dr. G. A. Conibear, recently resigned 
from the pastorate at Lakemont, New York, 


f it thi 
Surely 










is having the delightful privilege of an ocean land 
voyage, sailing to the Mediterranean and y land 
planning to be in the neighborhood of the : wee 
Nile about the Christmas holidays. He is ay 





going with the hope of recuperating his de- 




















pleted nervous vitality as well as for the irds -— 
inspiration and benefit of the travel. The nd all is 
definite date of his return has not yet been at are 
fixed but it will probably not be before some gates op 
time in the new year. aoe 
We are happy to report through informa- Sey 
tion furnished us by Rev. A. C. Youmans, Connell 
our pastor at Albany, New York, that Rev. 
E. J. Bodman has been able to leave the hos § Writ 
pital where he had been in that city—as we [Christia 
reported last week—and expected to return Chyictj P 
to his home in Fall River, Massachusetts, sight hu 
last Saturday. He has been a great suf- bows 
ferer with eczema and the prolonged dis- arity a. 
tress had undermined his whole nervous sys fUSed at 
tem, but he is much improved now and hopes Eva ngel 
to be able to take up his work again in the No on 





near future. 
Dr. Clarence Defur, of Concord Christian 
Church, Miami Ohio Conference, has been 
conducting a worth-while series of church 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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SHORT while ago a Roman Catholic prelate of 
Boston gave quite a broadside against the song, 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere’, calling it a “fla- 
ant outrage to faith and the ritual” and forbidding its 
e within his archdiocese. We waited with some inter- 
to see what would be the reaction to the Cardinal’s 
nunciation of this song as it is one of the many old 
vorites that have been tabooed also by some of those 
inisters who are “elevating” their audiences to more 
uitured” music. The writer is free to admit that his 
m musical sense leaves much to be desired. But while 
bmay not know very much about music, he does know 
good deal about the human heart; and he knows that 
slong as the river flows the common heart of humanity 
or at least the hearts of common humanity—will be 
oved by soft melodies and sweet harmonies and by that 
etic imagery which symbolizes the beautiful dreams 
the soul, no matter what the head and its cold logic 
lay say. And because we do know the human heart we 
ave not been surprised, but assured and strengthened, 
rthe response to the Cardinal’s disparagement of “Beau- 
ful Isle’. We have no shame in confessing that the song 
as seemed peculiarly strong and comforting to us per- 
nally and we have been present on many, many occa- 
ions of sorrow when it has breathed a most evident sense 
f faith and peace upon the audience. So we were not 
rprised to see in the press many stout defenders of it. 


igee of the most prominent of these is the highly re- 
spected and cultured Congregationalist, which speaks 
f it thus: 

Surely there is nothing by any means ignoble in singing about 
“land of the true where we live anew”, even if the location of 
at land be somewhat vague. Nor is there any particular lack 
f clearness and definiteness of faith in singing that “God lives 
nd all is well’. . . The fact is that the more in detail one 
msiders the hymn, the better it becomes. “Shining sun”, “song 
itds singing”, “sad repining, hushed in a world where God lives 
nd all is well”, “longer days”, “tasks that are finished”, “hearts 
at are stronger and real rewards of service”, “loads lifted”, 
gates opened”, and “clouds rifted’—surely these things are not 
inworthy symbols of a realm to which faith points. If the heaven 
m which Christians have believed has any validity, these things 
Te apt to be as real and meaningful as anything that Cardinal 
)’Connell’s Roman literalism can impart to that land. 


Written by Jesse Brown Pounds, the daughter of a 
hristian pastor in Cleveland, Ohio, and herself a devout 
hristian, the hymn became the favorite of the near 
‘ight hundred from her pen. It grew into great popu- 
larity after having been made widely known by being 
sed at President McKinley’s funeral. The Christian- 
Evangelist declares that— 

No one can quench its fire or hush its music by thoughtless 

















That “Cultured” Music 





There are some things church dig- 
One of them is the song that comforts the 
heart and sets it to singing the faith. 


criticism or harsh judgment. 
nitaries cannot ban. 


UT going deeper into this whole question of church 

music, the last-quoted periodical says: 

Two classes of men ought not to criticize hymns—the rigidly 
ecclesiastical and those who are too thoroughly steeped in book 
learning to know the heart needs and longings of the common 
men. After all, the heart that loves God like the birds love the 
sunshine is generally better able to tune in with the eternal music 
than the heart that is iced over with the formalities of the cloister 
or the abstractions of the academy. A hymn without emotion, 
fancy, mysticism, is not satisfying. It may be “strong”, “sound 
in the faith’, “churchly”, “doctrinal”, “didactic” and “literary”, 
but if it does not sometimes touch us to tears it is not really a 
hymn. Maybe the test of religion is whether it can be expressed in 
sacred song. 

It is this deeper aspect which we wish to emphasize 
and for which we have pointed to this popular but harshly 
criticized hymn as a timely case in point. There is grave 
need of a word of warning right now to some of those 
pastors and choir leaders who seem to have an obsession 
for “cultured” music. This sort of thing bids fair to do 
as much harm to real worship as did the “rag time” 
church music against which it is a reaction. We are con- 
vinced that one reason why audiences are falling off in 
many places is because pastors and choirs are insisting 
upon a type of hymn and music which do not and cannot 
possibly mean anything real or helpful to the great body 
of folks from whom those churches must draw their audi- 
ences. Those hymns may be perfect poetry and set to 
sublime music, but there is just about as much sense in 
using them for the average audience as there would be in 
reading to that audience some of Browning’s most diffi- 
cult poems or a few pages of Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason,” or preaching to it a sermon on some abstruse 
subject prepared for some learned ministerial gathering. 
Common folks could understand and appreciate such lit- 
erature just as readily and as fully as the sort of music 
to which some of our churches now aspire. During the 
past few years the writer has been in church after church 
in which a handful of people struggled along with hymns 
they had never heard before, written to difficult music 
without rhythm or soul. There was neither sentiment nor 
emotion in either words or tune. One could not start a 
revival or a crusade of any kind in any community with 
that sort of thing in a thousand years. And yet these 
same preachers wonder why more folks do not attend 
their services. It is just as bad psychology and pedagogy 
to sing above the heads of your audience as it is to preach 
above their heads—and most preachers are in a lot more 
danger of doing it! It is also far more fatal to church at- 
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tendance. The great body of folks just naturally love 
to sing; and if you give them plenty of the songs they 
like and that “move them to tears” or to some other help- 
ful emotion, they will go to church in spite of the poor 
sermon. But people will not go in any great numbers 
where the music falls dead because it is away above their 
heads. The pastor or choir leader with a “fine musicaj 
heads. The pastor or choir leader with a “fine musical 
taste” is the last man in church who ought to be allowed to 
he has pedagogical sense enough to select the kind that 
will help them and the outside masses he wishes to draw 
in, and not the kind he himself prefers. 


MOMENTY’S thought will make plain how far much 

of our new church music misses its mission. We 
talk about the culture of our audiences and how uncul- 
tured music grates on them. And then those same men 
who rarely open their mouths in church yell their heads 
off down at the Rotary or Kiwanis on songs that roll 
along of themselves! And those young folks, who you 
think always want “something new’, will sing the same 
college songs over and over a thousand times because 
they possess a cherished sentiment or a jolly swing. Note, 
too, that as a sort of relief from the stiff musical stuff 
with which they have been surfeited in church, even the 
most cultured audiences are turning with enthusiasm to 
Negro spirituals—the words to many of which have no 
coherence at all, but the music of which ofttimes has a 
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swing akin to rag. Not long ago the writer heard a 
great audience drag listlessly through some modern 
hymns, and then he studied the effect as a quartet 
waked it up with some old Negro camp-meeting spirit- 
uals and prepared it for the sermon. The power of music 
is its touch upon the heart, the emotions. What sense is 
there in refining this all away in a quest for culture? 
Or what sense is there just in order to please a few 
trained musicians of using hymns and music which are 
away above the musical par of most of the audience or 
most of the community your church wishes to reach—at 
least what is the sense of it if you are going to use such 
music and then continue to wonder why folks do not come 
to church? 


HE mightiest and most universal fulcrum with which 
to move any crowd of people anywhere is the power 
of song. There is no other one thing so many folks in any 
community can do passably well and that everybody loves 
so much to try to do when everybody else is doing it— 
as sing. And yet there is no other one thing the modern 
church does so poorly as sing, or neglects so shamefully 
as that marvelous “love to sing” which lies largely un- 
touched and unused about the door of almost every church 
in existence. And the tragedy of it is the further they 
go along their present trend in church music, the further 
away they get from the latent power of song in the hearts 
of the people all about them. 


The Trend of Events 


Think Big 

One of the dominant hopes which have underlaid all of the edi- 
torial effort of The Herald has been that through it men and 
women might be stimulated to think big. We have been very 
little concerned as to whether our readers should think as we do. 
We have not even been so feverishly anxious as some are that 
they should think right—for there are so many different opinions 
about what right is. But we have been desperately anxious that 
they should think and that they should Think Big. We have wanted 
that they should be big in their ideas of God and of life and of 
things, big in their loves and sympathies and understanding of life, 
big in their visions and purposes, and above all that their 
controlling loyalties should be dedicated to big concepts of life and 
the meaning and the purposes of life. Above everything else we 
have wanted to lift men and women out of their little dogmas and 
their narrow prejudices and their stultifying provincialisms into 
the big pulsating life of humanity. We have wanted churches to 
forget their selfish struggle for preeminence in their own little com- 
munities and think more and oftener of the big broad world about 
them that they might find their strength and their joy in their con- 
ference co-operation and missionary projects and interdenomina- 
tional and international activities. We have tried to make men 
and women Think Big and to Feel Big because we believe that 
there is no other one thing which the world more needs in Christ 
Jesus just now than these two things. 

We believe, also, that this is one of the main functions of the 
religious press—and we are proud of the fact that some of the 
religious periodicals are setting the pace in bigness of thinking, in 
breadth of sympathies, in majesty of loyalties and purposes, to all 
of the rest of the world. There are no finer visions of what God 
is and mankind ought to become than will be found today in the 
columns of some of the leading religious periodicals. We are glad 
that others believe this also. Says a writer in a late issue of 
Zion’s Herald on “Why Promote the Church Paper?”— 


One rule for success in business is to “think big.” This rule 


holds for success in religious life and service. Limited information 
means restricted vision, hence an approach toward the futility of 
blind toil. The church paper saves from blind toil, giving light to 
the mind, unction to the spirit, helping to make efforts count for 
the most. It helps one- and two-talent Christians to become nine- 
and ten-talent Christians, and every true Christian desires to be- 
come the most useful Christian he can become. To be such, he 
must be the best-informed and most up-to-the-minute Christian he 
can be. If the church paper is a necessity for a live minister, it is, 
likewise, a necessity for a live layman. 

The church paper affords reading exceedingly worth while. It 
feeds the very intellectual and spiritual appetite which it creates. 
It lets one share in the best thoughts of the best thinkers, the great- 
est tasks of the greatest doers. ... Its editorials are luminous, 
comprehensive, compelling, and lead to studiousness in the realms 
of fascinating thought. Through its forum, the paper invites free 
expression and discussion. In the home, the paper is a silent 
teacher for youth, maturity, and age; its influence is inestimable 
and constant, putting an edge to truth, stimulating the religious 
imagination, and building faith... . It helps one to love men, 
everywhere, of whatever station, tongue, or color, for what they 
are, and what, through Christ, they might become. 


The Inevitable Shame From Wrong Leadership 

Certainly there are few things which are more self-evident than 
the importance of the right kind of leadership. The past is full of 
instances which amply prove this—instances in local communities 
and also in the larger circles of life. And nowhere else is the right 
kind of clear-seeing, tested-and-tried leadership more absolutely 
necessary than in Christian movements and idealism. Because this 
is true, one of the most surprising phenomena of the present gen- 
eration was the manner in which thousands of good and well- 
meaning Christian men and women throughout the country, in- 
cluding many of their local leaders, both pastors and laymen, sud- 
denly yielded themselves to the leadership of men of whom they 
never had heard before and persisted in following the ideas and 
schemes of these men in spite of the protest of many of the most 
outstanding religious leaders and periodicals of this day. At the 
time, The Herald was severely criticized by many of our own 











preachers and laymen for warning them against such mushroom 
leadership, that came overnight from nowhere in particular, with 
no past records to fall back upon—and in fact many of whom 
found it greatly to their advantage to keep their past records en- 
tirely in the dark. But the years have abundantly proven The 
Herald’s warning to be more than justified. Never in the his- 
tory of Christianity, perhaps, has any movemeut which claimed 
to be Christian and which appealed to Christian men and women to 
be its followers been betrayed and scandalized by so much corrup- 
tion and crime in its leadership as has the Ku Klux Klan. How 
such individuals got such a hold upon the honest-hearted, clean- 
lived Christian men and women of our churches is past understand- 
ing. We could cite many instances, but we have room here for 
only one—that of D. C. Stephenson, who for a time held the 
political destiny of Indiana in his filthy grasp. The highly re- 
spected Dr. Alva D. Taylor, of Indianapolic, gives the following 
significant little sketch of him in a recent issue of The New Re- 
public: 

_ The biography of the “Old Man” [Stephenson] told by one of 
his klavern partners and confidants, begins in Houston, Texas, 
where he was born in 1891. He went to a parochial school (!), 
moved to Oklahoma, became a tramp printer at sixteen, married 
a prize-winning beauty, played Governor Jack Walton’s brand of 
politics, deserted his wife upon the birth of a daughter, sowed 
plenty of wild oats, made Socialist stump speeches, went to Iowa 
for a while to get away from his family, managed to avoid going 
to France with the army, married again, deserted the new wife, 
and wound up in Evansville, in the coal business, just when the 
high-pressure Ku Klux salesmen began to invade Indiana. Hither- 
to he had been variously a Democrat and a Socialist. He now 
joined the Klan and became a Republican. His uncanny ability 
in the manipulation of a crowd became the Klan’s chief asset, and 
his rise to the highest authority was rapid. 

In an amazingly short time, he had more than a quarter of a 
million dues-paying members. He acquired a city mansion, a sum- 
mer home, a beautiful yacht on Lake Erie. The fiery cross was 
lifted high all over the state—and highest, strange to say, where 
Jews, Catholics, and Negroes were fewest. Churches went Ku 
Klux. Many pastors joined the hooded ranks, and from their 
number organizers and promoters were selected; a fee of $25 per 
speech looked good, when you had been won to Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant, 100 percent principles and convinced of the God-or- 
dained supremacy of the Nordic. Stephenson was strong on “pure 
Americanism.” 

How such a man could get hold of the Christian people of a 
great, enlightened State until they would do his will like cravens 
—and against the warning and the protest of many of their old- 
time and long-proven-worthy Christian leaders—is beyond under- 
standing. But the humiliating experience ought certainly to teach 
the men and women of the churches, and especially their ministers, 
of the absolute folly and recklessness of throwing aside the counsel 
of their well known and highly respected leaders to run after 
strangers, whose past records are unknown and who have never 
done anything of note to prove either their ability or reliability, 
their judgment or their morality. People ought at least to find out 
what sort of men they are following before they run after their 
strange doctrines or trust and exalt them to positions of leadership. 


Will the American Catholics Frankly Face a Question? 


One of the quite unexpected reactions of the famous reply of 
Governor Alfred Smith to the open letter of Mr. Charles C. Mar- 
shall has been the interest which has been stirred up by it in some 
of the Catholic countries, especially to the south of us. The picture 
which Governor Smith paints of the Catholic Church and of its 
relation to government, and especially of the political freedom cf 
its members, strikes the Catholics of those countries as quite a new 
and surprising thing. In our comment upon Governor Smith’s 
reply, we pointed out the fact that either he wholly misinterpreted 
the Catholic Church or else the Catholic Church was by no means 
the same unchanging and unchangeable organization the world 
over which it claimed to be. This is the phase of the situation that 
impresses the Latin Americans. Says a paper published in the 
far interior of Columbia: 

We have always considered our criole brand of Catholicism as 
being medieval, and utterly distinct from that found in progres- 
sive countries, where gymnastically and elastically it has to adapt 
itself to the manifestations and demands of the day. Doubtless 
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the high authorities in dogma and morals know how to fix the 
standard for each country, according to its peculiar psychology 
and degree of culture, the strength of Catholicism in the land and 
the precise amount of support it can count on from the civil power 

. . Most respectfully do we request the high ecclesiastical author- 
ities of the land, and especially of this State, to tell us whether 
or not they accept as orthodox and Catholic the declarations of 
Mr. Smith. 

An intimation of just how vast is the difference between the 
attitude of Catholics in some other countries towards the relation 
of church to state from the opinion and attitude general among 
Catholics in the United States, is furnished by the following quota- 
tion from a notable discourse given last January in a Catholic 
Church in Turin, Italy, by the Jesuit Father Oldra: 

When the church has exhausted all its resources of Christian 
patience, when every attempt to persuade and every spiritual and 
material stimulus fails, and the guilty one deprived of his goods 
and separated from society, which he infected by his contagion, 
headstrong in his evil ways, continues in his heretical propaganda, 
stubbornly persisting in wishing to compromise public order and 
the peace of Christian consciences, then there remains nothing else 
for the church to do in order to defend itself and its subjects, and 
to compel the heretic to accept the true interpretation and obedi- 
ence of the Catholic church, except to inflict the penalty of death. 

Catholicism being the only religion recognized by the state, the 
state can be more severe than the church would wish it against 
the disturbers of the faith. But the state has need of some one 
to illuminate it, hence the necessity of a competent ecclesiastical 
tribunal to pass judgment on the guilty and to consign him to the 
civil power to receive the extreme penalty. 

The Catholic state has the right and the duty to defend its 
religion, the only religion which it recognizes as true, viz., the 
Catholic, and to impede the diffusion of every other dissident faith, 
and to banish al] that concerns their public manifestation. And 
for this purification the penalty of death may become necessary. 


That sounds as if it was clipped from a history of the Dark 
Ages, and yet those awful words were spoken only as recently as 
last January, and by an influential Catholic leader in a sermon in a 
prominent church. 

Now the question which every honest Catholic in America ought 
to face is this: Which of the two interpretations given of the 
Catholic Church is the right one, that by Governor Smith or by 
Father Oldra? For if both of them are right, there comes shat- 
tering to the ground that age-old claim of infallibility and universal 
sameness upon which the entire structure of Catholicism is but- 
tressed. 

Oo 


Stirred by the conviction that any notable future advance in 
the religious life of the nation will be determined mainly by a more 
vital co-operation between Protestant denominations, the Home 
Missions Council, the Council of Women for Home Missions, and 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America are 
jointly calling a conference to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, January 
20-22, to consider questions of comity looking toward the lessening 
of needless competition between churches of varying communions 
in their local and national programs. The conference will be con- 
ducted on the discussion method. Committees are now at work 
gathering data upon which the program will be constructed. In 
the light of these surveys and the facts revealed, a thorough study 
will be made of the whole subject relative to a more efficient dis- 
tribution of religious forces in America. Remedies may be pro- 
posed. The sessions will be held in Old Stone Presbyterian Church. 

o 

A dispatch from Manila states that figures compiled by the 
Philippines Branch of the American Bible Society show that there 
are more than 2,000,000 Bibles in use throughout the archipelago. 
The Bible holds a unique place in the life of the Filipino people. 
Millions of Filipinos seldom read any other book and many believe 
the Bible is the only real book in the universe. A surprising fact is 
that the annual distribution of the Bible in the Islands is greater 
than the combined circulation of all newspapers exceeding 125,000 
copies annually. No other book has attained a circulation in ex- 
cess of 1,000 a year. Most of the Bibles read in the Islands are 
printed in Manila now and the work constitutes the first publish- 
ing industry of the Islands, 
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What About Atheism ? 
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HE term Atheism is highly ambigu- 
TL ous. Its literal meaning indicates a 

system of belief which denies the ex- 
istence of God. But this meaning varies 
according to the various definitions of Deity, 
and especially as it is applied by any one 
set of thinkers to their opponents. Actually 
its history shows that it has been loosely 
employed to disparage the most trivial di- 
vergences of opinion, or by one group of be- 
lievers in God to those who differed from 
them in minor matters of dogma. The fact 
that the word is purely negative in its sig- 
nificance makes it difficult to apply. When 
the Psalmist declares, “the fool hath said in 
his heart there is no God for me,” he prob- 
ably does not refer to any theoretical denial 
of the Supreme Mind, but to that practical 
atheism which is revealed in 
those who disobey moral laws, 


of the creed which once was mine, and the 
lonely mystery of existence as I now find it 
—at such times I shall ever feel it impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my na- 
ture is capable.” 


II 
Apart from the intellectual value, be it 


what it may, of dogmatic or skeptical athe- 


ism, it has always encountered the vigorous 


protest of the universal heart of man. Vol- 


taire himself, who is so frequently quoted by 


modern enemies of religion, avowed that if 


there were no God it would be necessary to 
invent one. If the analysis of this crude 
remark is carried out, it will be found that 
countless skeptics have a lofty moral ideal 
of their own which serves them as a substi- 
tute for the Deity we confess. Indeed, the 


daism or Christianity? 
it is needless to emphasize the vital influence 
of the Biblical religions. 
ing more to the Jewish lawgivers and proph- 
ets than their revelation of the Moral Sov- 


as compared with those of the saints of Ju- 
In this connection, 


Did we owe noth- 


ereign of the cosmos we are forever in- 


debted to them. Their experiences of him 


became the foundation of great Churches 
and world states. Their doctrines are dis- 
tilled into the very life-blood of all ethical 
religions. They demonstrate that life has no 
higher treasure than a commanding faith in 
Deity. In the language of Professor Rall: 
“This faith, for them and for us, is not a 
blind assent to what others say. It is more 
than mere opinion without any power over 
heart and life.” It knows the world of 

things that seem to show no 

Spirit in their mechanism, 








and behave as though these (f 
had no Author or Avenger. 
When we recall that Socrates 
was accused of atheism be- 
cause he did not accept the 
idolatories of Athenian wor- 
ship we should be clear in our 
own minds concerning the 
stigmatizing as an atheist of 
any individual who does not 
favor our particular creed. 
Even the early Christians 
were so called upon their re- 
fusal to pay homage to Cae- 
sar. Spinoza, whose noble re- 
flections were solely centered 
upon God as the Creative 
source of light and life, was 
expelled from the Jewish 
communion and persecuted by 
the men of his age as an ath- 
ist. 

Strictly speaking, the seri- 
ous use of the title is usually 








States and elsewhere. 


Dr. Cadman Says: 


ATTACH small importance to the recent or- 
ganization of atheistical societies in the United 
They will founder as simi- 
lar cults have previously done on the rock of man’s 
fixed belief in a personal and superintending God. 
Moreover, apart from its speculations and theo- 
ries, atheism must be viewed in the light of its 
practical effect upon society at large. 
has it illuminated with hope? 
duct has it restrained? What philanthropies and 
reforms has it inaugurated? What peoples has it 
emancipated from the tyranny of iniquity? What 
exemplary characters has it produced as com- 
pared with those of the saints of Judaism or 
Christianity ? 


What lives 
What vicious con- 


5) and the world of despair that 
denies the Good. But it has 
come to know another and 
superior world of love, jus- 
tice, beauty, and holiness to 
which reason and conscience 
testify. In that mighty realm 
the eternal goodness is per- 
sonified in the Father-God of 
all men, whose power is sub- 
ordinated to his benevolent 
purpose: who has lived for- 
ever and shall forever live in 
the boundless surge of his 
own life, and who imparts 
his love to the recipient souls 
he created for his gracious 
ends. This is what Lowell 
meant by 


“that grand Credo 
Which in prophets’ hearts has 
burned 

the first man 
God-conquered, 


Since stood, 
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With his face to heaven up- 





applied to a metaphysical dis- 
belief in the existence of any- 
thing supernatural. The dogmatic type of 
itheism contents itself with passionate as- 
ertions to this effect. It is exceedingly rare 
ud comparatively negligible. It assumes 
1 infinite knowledge as the ground of its 

ntention. Such knowledge no mortal be- 
. g has ever attained or can attain. 

There are many atheists, however, of the 
skeptical type, who more modestly affirm 
that the mind of man is incapable of a just 
conception of the Deity. Therefore they 
hold their judgment in suspense and are 
passive and unaggressive in their general at- 
titude. George J. Romanes, the learned 
British scholar who openly disavowed this 
sort of skepticism and returned to orthodox 
beliefs, acknowledged the unsatisfying na- 
ture of his former doubts. He said: “When 


at times I think, as think I must, of the ap- 
palling contrast between the hallowed glory 





irreducible minimum of faith which is essen- 
tial to life makes demands that must be met, 
demands which blank Atheism utterly fails 
to meet. 

For these reasons I attach small impor- 
tance to the recent organization of atheis- 
tical societies in the United States and else- 
where. They will founder as similar cults 
have previously done on the rock of man’s 
fixed belief in a personal and superintending 
God. 

Moreover, apart from its speculations and 
theories, atheism must be viewed in the 
light of its practical effect upon society at 


large. What lives has it illuminated with 
hope? What vicious conduct has it re-. 
strained? What philanthropies and reforms 


has it inaugurated? What peoples has it 
emancipated from the tyranny of iniquity? 
What exemplary characters has it produced 


turned.” 


Ill 

But the prophets of Israel and the 
galaxies of first-class minds which sustain 
their revelation of God have had another ap- 
proach to Deity through Nature which con- 
firmed their profound experience of his 
presence in man. The splendors of the 
heavens and of the several forms of senti- 
ent existence; of the seas and the moun- 
tains, the rivers and the landscapes,—were 
for them a sure witness of the Allwise Cre- 
ator. 

On a transparent night the eye beholds 
the stars of many degrees of brightness and 
varied shades of color which bejewel the sky. 
Here and there some radiant planet re- 
minds you of Milton’s lines: 

“Now glowed the firmament with living sap- 
phires: 


Hesperus, that led the 
brightest;” 


starry host, rode 























THE 


while at the crescent was the shadowy out- 
line of the Milky Way, a circling zone pow- 
dered with millions of globes. No wonder 
Kant, the premier philosopher of his age, 
echoed the Psalmist’s exclamation in his fa- 
miliar words: “Two things there are that 
inspire wonder and constantly increasing 
reverence the more they are considered— 
the starry heavens above me and the moral 
law within me.” Later scientific discov- 
eries show a wealth of this celestial glory 
which is awe inspiring. The enormous span 
of the material universe, the countless num- 
ber of its luminous objects, the laws that 
govern their stupendous frame, the dis- 
tances between them which even light years 














NE morning in Cologne I found myself 

O in possession of a brand-new birthday 

with not a soul present to celebrate it 

for me. So I decided to imitate the man who 

took his honeymoon trip alone, and to cele- 
brate it myself. 


My program had been carefully prepared 
the day before. I had called on an American 
Express agent and asked what he thought 
of my idea of flying to Brussels. He had 
become enthusiastic at once. The idea was 
a capital one. By rail the journey was some 
three hundred or four hundred kilometers 
and required about ten hours. By airship 
the distance was only a little over one hun- 
dred miles and the time required scarcely 
more than an hour. At two o’clock the auto 
bus would call for me at the hotel and take 
me out to the flying field. My conference 
with the agent had been entirely satisfac- 
tory to him, for when I came away from his 
office I had exchanged forty marks for a 
ticket, good for one passage from Cologne 
to Brussels by aeroplane the next day. I, 
too, was well satisfied with my plan. 


My enthusiasm, however, suffered some- 
thing of a collapse that evening. I was 
watching with keen interest the fancy fly- 
ing of a bird man who, far up in the heav- 
ens, Was writing in giganitc letters of smoke 
the name of a popular washing powder. His 
aeroplane assumed all sorts of positions, and 
the whole thing seemed decidedly dangerous 
to me. A woman standing near and seeing 
my interest said, “If that man were to fall 
out of his plane, the friction of the air 
would tear his body all to pieces so that no 
visible part would reach the earth.” Sud- 
denly my heart began to beat with undue 
rapidity as it dawned on me that perhaps 
the ticket in my inside pocket was my death 
warrant? After all isn’t it a bit extrava- 
gant to pay forty marks for your death 
warrant? Would the express agent take the 





Musings of an Absent-minded Professor l 
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cannot adequately measure, the speed at 
which they revolve, and the mathematical 
certitude of their revolutions—justify the 
assertion that an astronomer cannot be an 
atheist. Our own planet has pursued its 
ageless course according to the fixed laws of 
gravity, while endless species of beauty and 
of wonder were continually being evolved 
from its rudimentary beginnings. The con- 
ception I derive from the Old Testament 
seers, from thinkers of every civilized era, 
from nature, from science and its modern 
researches, appeals to me as the sublimest 
that can be as regards the attributes ot 
God’s presiding mind. 
(Continued on, page thirteen) 














ticket back? Probably not. At any rate his 
office was now closed. 

With the next morning arrived my birth- 
day and I decided it was too late to revise 
my program of celebration, nor could I per- 
suade myself to give it up entirely. For 
what is the use of having a birthday if you 
do not celebrate it? 

The first part of the celebration consisted 
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THE WORSHIPING CAREPENTER 
By Rev. Donald P. Hurlburt 
THE sunlight inflowed through the 


casement ajar 
And _ haloed_ with 
auburn-hued lock, 
While the Carpenter gazed all unsee- 
ing, afar, 
As he wielded his 
toiler’s rude frock. 
He laughed and he praised and he 
shouted and sang, 
While he worked at his bench with 
a zest and a nod; 
And angels swung low, as his voice 
mellow rang, 
For the merry young Saint was the 


dear Son of God. 


splendor each 


plane in his 


Thus he toiled at his task, as he wor- 
shiped and prayed, 
While the shavings fast flew from 
his vigorous thrust; 
And honest and good were the things 
that he made, 
For this sturdy young Carpenter 
people could trust. 
So the Master found joy in the work 
of his hand— 
The fullness of joy, th’ his lot was to 
plod; 
And he sanctified work, as he praised 
and he planned, 
For an altar he reared to the worship 
of God. 


—The Craigville Visitor. 
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of a visit to the great Cologne Dom, the fin- 
est Gothic cathedral in Germany, if not in 
all Europe. Space will not permit even a 
brief description of this wonderful structure. 
At present I will merely say that I climbed 
up one of its great twin towers to the height 
of three hundred fifty feet, not without some 
palpitation of heart and dizziness as I 
looked down upon the pygmies of people in 
the streets below. As I stood there my eye 
fell upon the hotel where at two o’clock 
that afternoon the “Luft Hansa bus” (or 
was it the death car?) would call to take 
me to the flying field. More palpitation of 
the heart, and a strong temptation to call the 
whole thing off. But, of course, to let a nice 
new birthday go only half celebrated would 
never do. 

It is now two o’clock, and I take a seat in 
the bus. Two ladies are already here. One 
of these confesses to me that she has never 
flown, and seems quite nervous. With true 
gallantry I assume an attitude of heroic 
bravery, trying to encourage her, ,at the 
same time taking care not to open my mouth 
too widely lest my beating heart, which is al- 
ready up in my throat, jump entirely out. 
The other lady seems utterly indifferent to 
what is about to happen. A number of men 
get in and we start. Soon we are at the 
great aerodome. Here our passports and 
baggage are duly examined and we are 
weighed. One is allowed two hundred twen- 
ty pounds for self and baggage. If the total 
weight is greater than this one can either 
reduce or pay excess. There are quite a 
number of people here. Surely not all these 
can be expecting to go in our plane. I make 
inquiries and learn that Some are going to 
London, some to Paris, others to Berlin, and 
still others to Amsterdam. Our plane for 
Brussels is to start promptly at three. I 
hasten to take out accident insurance in or- 
der to be as well fortified as possible. I get 
a nice policy which makes my death seem 
very much more important than my life. 


Now it is three o’clock, and I pick up my 
traveling case to go to the plane, but I am 
informed it is not yet here. Something evi- 
dently has gone wrong. Was it an accident, 
or have unusual airpockets or currents been 
encountered? This flying seems to be rather 
uncertain. Evidently the day in spite of the 
beautiful sunshine and clear skies is not a 
good day to fly. It is not a good idea when 
you are flying for the first time to be held 
in suspense in this way. Slowly the clock 
ticked the time away. Other planes come, 
but not ours. Soon the rumor is spread that 
it had to go to the hangar for repairs. But 
this evidently was false, for here at three- 
thirty is our plane. We hurry to it. At- 
tendants give us some cotton to stick in our 
ears. We get in and find seats. The plane 
can carry twelve passengers. There are ten 
of us. The baggage is piled in the empty 
seats. The lady who expresses no emotional 
interest in the trip, takes a seat opposite 
me. She begins to read a magazine. 

I wonder why they are waiting. Why not 
start and have it over with? The pilot and 
his assistant are already in their seats. But 
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something seems to be wrong. After some 
minutes the propellers—there are two en- 
gines—start to go. The speed increases till 
the car starts slowly. Then suddenly the 
whole thing stops. Now I am sure the plane 
is crippled and I begin to nope the trip is 
indefinitely postponed. I look around to see 
the cause of the trouble and find they had 
forgotten to put on all the baggage. So the 
door is again opened and more suitcases are 
crowded in. I just wonder how these suit- 
cases will act in case our plane does the nose 
dive. A little more of this and I will have 
a nervous breakdown. 

Well, the baggage is all in. The door is 
closed. The pilots again take their places. 
The motors start. Soon we are bumping 
over the ground in the direction of the far 
part of the field. Now we are turning. The 
wheels touch the ground only at intervals. 
Now we are coming back clear of the 
ground. A man with a flag gives us the 
signal to go, and we are off. 

I hope we won’t run into any trees or 
houses. But that danger is already passed, 
for we are far above them. I glance at the 
city some distance to our left, in which the 
great cathedral appears, and I estimate that 
we are already as high as I had climbed in 
the morning and we seem still to be going 
higher. I do hope the pilot will not go too 
high. Why is he tipping the plane so to the 
left? He is making a turn. Why can’t he 
take more space and not stand the plane on 
edge! It gives one the sensation that he is 
about to be spilled—an idea not soothing to 
unquiet nerves. I wonder how high we are. 
Now my eye falls on the elevation indicator, 
and I see we are one thousand feet up. 
That’s about three times as high as I was 
in the morning—goodness knows that is high 
enough. But look, we are going higher, 
twelve, thirteen, fifteen hundred feet, and 
still higher. We continue to climb until the 
indicator registers two thousand feet. This 
is too high for me, and yet just look down. 

Isn’t it a magnificent sight? After all, isn’t 
it a grand and glorious feeling? Was a 
birthday ever so fittingly celebrated? See 
that checker work of farm landscape, small, 
square, or rectangular fields of black or 
brown earth freshly plowed. Others of 
crops of rye, barley, wheat, oats, hay, sugar 
beets—each a different color. See that long 
winding river; the silken threads of roads 
along which tiny, toy autos are speeding. 
Yes, it’s worth all it costs. It’s a real thrill. 
If there is to be an accident, I do hope it 
will not come till near the time when we 
reach Brussels, thus making it possible to 
enjoy the ecstacy of the first part of the 
voyage. 

What was that? An air pocket, or did 
the pilot lose his grip on the wheel? I do 
hope he will be careful. I wonder if he 
knows I have heart trouble. Suppose the 
motors would now stop. Who would get out 
and crank them? Suppose we should run 
out of gasoline, who would walk back to get 
some more? 

This is a very foolish remark, of course, 
as I have reason to remember. One time 
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while watching a plane way up in the sky I 
said to a fellow observer, “Suppose that air- 
man would run out of gas, how would he 
manage to walk back and get some more?” 
At this he gave me a rather searching look 
and said, “He wouldn’t have to walk back. 
If his motors were to cease, his machine 
would come down to earth without the aid 
of the motors.” Come to think of it, he was 
right. What a wonderful thing reason is. 
By it this man knew all this. And what an 
embarrassing thing a little flickering flame 
of humor is. 

Look! The clock shows that we have al- 
ready covered half our journey and I am 
still alive. But now the country below us is 
more rough. If something should go wrong 
now, where should we land? I turn to look 
at the lady sitting opposite me—and find 
her asleep. How preposterous, does she not 
know in what imminent danger we all are. 
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But look again, we are passing over a city. 
I hastily look at the map but am not certain; 
I think it is Liege. I know it is over a re- 
gion where some great battles were fought. 
Look, we have now been on the way an hour. 
It soon will be time to reach our destination. 
But I see no landing place. Suddenly the 
engines stop. What is the matter? Look, 
we are going down; feel that all-gone sink- 
ing sensation. Now the whole earth is 
standing on edge at right angles to our 
plane and coming toward us at an alarming 
speed. No, we are not falling. I see the 
landing field. I breathe a little easier. I 
brace myself for a jolt when we strike the 
earth, but useless the effort; we come to 
earth without a jar, spin along for a hun- 
dred rods and stop. It’s all over; I am alive. 
My birthday has been celebrated. History 
has been made. I have flown! I am some 
bird!! 


The Uncrowned Queen of America 


BY REV. H. H. SMITH 


F one will visit Statuary Hall, in the 
| Capitol, at Washington, he will see there 

among many statues of great men, the 
statue of a woman, and he will naturally in- 
quire who this woman was and what she 
accomplished to entitle her to stand there 
among the great statesmen and others who 
have blessed their country. Each State in 
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DARE PREACHERS NEGLECT 
BOOKS? 


AYS Edward Burns Martin: “I feel 
that | must read, since I am under 
the necessity of bringing, in the 
thought-terms of our day many, many 
messages to a large congregation on 
the high themes of life and everlasting 
love. The other day a church official 
told me an authentic incident of a 
group of sixty country preachers who, 
in reply to an inquiry as to their 
reading, answered by lifted hands that 
only half of them had read more than 
a single book in a twelvemonth, and 
only one of that company had read 
as many as five in a year. Surely, 
blind leaders of the blind are they! 
Preachers of that ilk can hardly hope 
to speak the words of life with such 
signs of intelligent comprehension as 
to command the respect and interest 
of the people to whom they minister. 
I do not mean to judge any man by 
the number of books he reads, for I 
have no doubt that some men read 
too much and think too little; but my 
observation and acquaintance with a 
large number of ministers and leaders 
of religious thought throughout the 
country confirm me in thinking that 
men who do not come to fellowship 
with the master-spirits of this and ev- 
ery age as those spirits await every 
comer in the sanctuary of good books, 
cannot expect to be taken very seri- 
ously by the youth of an age in which 
scholarship, informed with sincere 
spiritual purpose, is the very ‘sine qua 
non’ of high Christian leadership.” 























the Union is allowed to place in this Hall 
marble or bronze statues of any two per- 
sons, “who have been citizens thereof, and 
illustrious for their historic renown, or for 
distinguished civil or military service.” The 
State of Illinois presented the statue of 
Frances Willard, who has been called “the 
uncrowned queen of America”, In one of 
the speeches of acceptance, the following 
reference was made to her life and work: 


Her life, like that of her Redeemer, was 
devoted to the spiritual welfare of mankind, 
and the world at large has been materially 
benefited by her prayers and sacrifices. Ra- 
diant with a halo of all the virtues, her 
face shone with the light of intelligence. 
Her marvelous abilities energized all around 
and about her, while her gentleness, tact, 
and self-sacrificing spirit calmed every storm 
that rose in the councils which were graced 
and blessed by her presence. Her grand 
life is a beacon light to the good and the 
true of all sexes, races, and creeds in the 
civilized world, and her wonderful achieve- 
ments are lights and landmarks on the 
cliffs of fame, which will for all time illum- 
ine the paths of millions of women wherever 
civilization has a footing, which is where 
woman is duly appreciated. 


There is nothing more admirable in the 
life of this great woman than the heroic 
spirit in which she endured the greatest 
sacrifices in order to help fallen humanity. 
When she was contemplating the temper- 
ance work she consulted a certain bishop 
for his advice, and he replied: “If you were 
not dependent upon your own exertions for 
the supply of current needs, I would say be 
a philanthropist, but of all work, the tem- 
perance work pays least, and you cannot af- 
ford to take it up. I therefore counsel you 
to remain in your chosen and successful field 
of higher education.” But this did not set 
her heart at ease. A few days later, on the 
same mail she received two letters; one was 
an offer of a position as principal of a school 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


He knoweth to refuse the evil, and choose 
the good.—Isa. 7: 15. 
ros) 


Jesus was a surprising, and, to many of 
his day, an unbelievable fulfillment of a long 
hope for spiritual leadership. Some seemed 
to see it clearly. “We have found the Mes- 
siah” was the eager announcement of an 
early disciple, and his declaration quietly 
echoed through other spirits of that day. 
Through the centuries since, Christian faith 
has given a larger emphasis, be it right or 
wrong, that Jesus of Nazareth supremely 
manifested all the high qualities that “the 
anointed of God” was to have. 

But Christianity is something more than a 
belief that this hope for leadership has been 
fulfilled. Followers of Jesus are still ex- 
pectant. This expectancy can be found in a 
great variety of forms, some highly mystical 
and traditional, others less occult but per- 
haps more applicable to our human prob- 
lems. But it is the entire element of expect- 
ancy that we point to here. Tersely it can 
be put in a statement like this: Christian 
faith is still seeking a fulfillment of a hope 
for moral leadership. 

The world does not yet have the leadership 
that Jesus inspired our hopes to expect. We 
have come near to some great attainments, 
it is true. We have had some interesting 
examples of limited international efforts, 
like The Hague, to bring about a finer moral 
relationship between peoples of the earth. 
New efforts have been launched like a 
League of Nations and a World Court that 
have aimed at a wider establishment of order 
and concord in the world. The merits of 
these are not here discussed; we simply note 
them as instances of a hope that men have 
in some sort of a world leadership. Or they 
may represent approaches, with prospect of 
more efficient realization in the future. 

At any rate we still are looking for a 
morally inspired humanity, and we wait in 
patience and work with faith for the com- 
ing of that day. 

o 


O Master, from the mountain side 

Make haste to heal these hearts of pain, 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city streets again. 


Till sons of men shall learn thy love 
And follow where thy feet have trod; 
Till glorious from thy heaven above 
Shall come the city of our God. 
—North. 
i=] 


There are besetments and hindrances fac- 
ing us, of course. There always have been 
conflicting difficulties in every moral inter- 
est or effort. They were present in Jesus’ 
day, all of us know. Much that opposed 
him has been removed, but new conditions 
have developed some new dangers to be 
reckoned with. 

There are innumerable varieties of opin- 
ion abroad today that did not exist twenty 
centuries ago, although there were many 


differing opinions in that day. This growth 
of opinion, however, should not be decried. 
A great number of opinions about a moral 
order implies that a great number of people 
are thinking. But we may not be comfort- 
ably safe until we have decided as to the 
quality of the thinking of our times. A 
thinking world has promise if it is a rever- 
ent world, if it is a balanced world, and if 
the world is frankly and consciously in 
quest of justice and truth. 

But if thinking is jammed with the sug- 
gestions of shrewd promotors, or if lurking 
group bitterness keeps sparring for social 
attention so that some revengeful schemes 
can be kept going, we will be long in arriv- 
ing at the place where moral leadership can 
be effective even if it should come. 

Even more generally may be the difficulty 
in keeping the essential thought of leader- 
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Teach me the truth, Lord, though it 
put to flight 
My cherished dreams 
fancy’s play; 
Give me to know the darkness from 
the light, 
The night from day. 


and fondest 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my 
heart may break 
In casting out the falsehood for the 
true; 
Help me to take my shattered life and 
make 
Its actions new. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my 
feet may fear 
The rocky path that opens up to me; 
Rough it may be, but let the way be 
clear 
That leads to thee. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, when false 
creeds decay, 
When man made dogmas vanish with 
the night, 
Then, Lord, on thee my darkened soul 
shall stay, 
Thou living light. 


—Frances Lockwood Green. 
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ship in our minds. Now we are but a few 
days before Christmas. This is a season 
when this very subject is vitally consistent 
both with our faith and with the observance 
of the event that Christmas seeks to memo- 
rialize. But there is such a flare of color 
everywhere. An increased nervousness in 
buying and selling in which goods of varying 
value are involved certainly does not favor 
a thoughtfulness that should be directed to 
the problem of furthering the moralization 


of the world. 
co 


On the other hand, there are new clarifi- 
cations that are encouraging. Only a few 
years ago there were few interests that gave 
much attention to the problem of a whole 
world. Of the moral agencies, probably the 
foreign mission enterprises of the various 
Christian bodies were the most active in 
urging the attitudes that were necessary to 
world brotherhood. It is certain that in 
many quarters sincere efforts are being made 


‘to bring about a larger world security. 


Rarely can one of these efforts be found that 
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is without a distinctly spiritual flavor. What 
these activities will finally result into, can- 
not yet be told. But it is certainly possible 
that leaders will be discovered who are 
trustworthy, who are intellectually compe- 
tent, and morally wise enough to lead to 
further realizations of international and in- 
terracial harmony. 

It is a hope of our time. And here is 
another: We have had men at the head of 
governments who have acted with a fine 
conscience. Think back to the types we have 
had in our own national life. We may have 
overdone the religious scruples of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, but it is none the less grati- 
fying that they represent an approach to 
that very spirit for which faith hopes. The 
letters of Roosevelt to his children reveal an 
active moral viewpoint. Our last three pres- 
idents have been men who have frankly 
admitted their faith in the ability of religion 
to do much for the solving of our modern 
human complications. 

Men like these leave their impress on a 
world. It must tbe that the future will yield 
a larger fruit from their sowing. And we 
can go forward with a consistent hope for 
the newer days of social and spiritual 


achievement. 
GJ 


Nay, now, if these things that you yearn to 
teach 
Bear wisdom, in your judgment, rich and 
strong, 
Give voice to them though no man heed your 
speech, 
Since right is right though all the world 
be wrong. 


The proof that you believe what you declare 
Is that you still stand firm though throngs 
pass by; 
Rather cry truth a lifetime to void air 
bea flatter listening multitudes with one 
ie! 
—Edgar Fawcett. 
eS 


For your reflection: 

Who are the outstanding leaders in the 
world today,—those who are really receiv- 
ing the greatest attention and following? 

What moral principles are they standing 
for? 

What group movements dealing with na- 
tional and international problems are you 
interested in? 

What types of leaders are you seeking to 
assist to places of responsibility? 


rc 


a 


“Truth will prevail, though men abhor 
The glory of its light.” 


oOo 


We are deeply glad, our Father, for the 
light and the truth as it is in Jesus. May 
our lives receive all the. newer meanings 
that his principles disclose as they unfold 
before the thoughtfulness of humanity. 
Help us to keep his spirit triumphant. Train 
us, also, to perceive the rightful leadership 
of our day. Bring to the nations new inter- 
ests in each other. Let new moral passion 
be seen in assemblies of national counsel. 
Let peace come with other fulfillments of the 
desires of Christ. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Thank Offerings 
E are looking forward with great anx- 
iety for the returns from the various 
Thank-offering services. We have heard 
from but a very few at this writing, but 
soon the reports will begin to come in from 
the conference board treasurers. 


E have been well pleased with the 

number of orders that have come in 
for the Thank-offering supplies this year 
and if this material has been well used we 
may rightly expect good offerings. 


His Gift to the World 

YESTERDAY he wore a rose in the lapel 

of his coat, and when the plate was 
passed in the church, he gave a nickel to 
the Lord. He had several bills in his pocket 
and some change, perhaps a dollar’s worth, 
but he hunted about, and finding this poor 
little nickel, he laid it on the plate to aid 
the Church Militant in its fight against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. His silk 
hat was beneath the seat, his gloves and 
cane were beside it, and the nickel was on 
the plate—a whole nickel. On Saturday af- 
ternoon he and his friend had a fancy drink, 
while the cash register stamped thirty-five 
cents on a slip the boy presented to him. 
Peeling off a bill from a roll, he handed it 
to the lad, and gave him a nickel tip when 
he brought the change. A nickel for the 
Lord and a nickel for the waiter! And the 
man had his shoes polished on Saturday af- 
ternoon, and handed out a dime without a 
murmur. 

He had a shave, and paid fifteen cents 
with equal alacrity. He took a nice box of 
candies home to his wife, and paid forty 
cents for them, and the box was tied with a 
dainty bit of silk ribbon. And in the eve- 
ning he took his family to the theater and 
paid five dollars for choice seats. Yes, but 
he also gave a nickel to the Lord. Who is 
this Lord? Who is he? Why, the man wor- 
ships him as Creator of the universe, the 
one who puts the stars in order. 

Yes, he does, and he dropped a nickel in 
to support the Church Militant. And what 
is the Church Militant? The Church Mili- 
tant is the Church that represents upon 
earth the Church Triumphant of the great 
God the man gave the nickel to. And the 
man knew that he was but an atom in space, 
and he knew that the Almighty was without 
limitations, and knowing this he put his 
hand in his pocket and picked out the nickel 
and gave it to the Lord. And the Lord, be- 
ing gracious and slow to anger, and know- 
ing our frame, did not slay the man for the 
meanness of his offering, but gives him this 
day his daily bread. 

But the nickel was ashamed if the man 
wasn’t. The nickel hid beneath a quarter 
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that was given by a poor woman who washes 
for a living. —Canadian Paper. 
How much are you thankful? 


The Next Great Day 
February 24, 1928 

The Day of Prayer 
HAT an inspiration it was last year to 
be one with the whole round world on the 
World Day of Prayer, to be voicing the same 
petitions in Africa, the Americas, Asia, Eu- 
rope, the islands of the sea, the arctics, and 
the tropics! Has it not, somehow, made a 
difference all through the subsequent 
months that on that day the incense of in- 
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tercession rising from each country mingled 
and became as one? Surely, yes! 

And now we approach another observance 
of the World Day of Prayer which, as usual, 
will be on the first Friday in Lent, February 
24, 1928. As this is somewhat earlier than 
last year, we must bestir ourselves speedily. 
Did your community hold an interdenomi- 
national meeting last year? Did you re- 
member that the observance is interracial, as 
well as interdenominational and _ interna- 
tional? The leaders in the different local 
societies should be called together at an 
early date to start preparations in ample 
season. 


Vital Piety in the Christian Church 


A SPECIAL LESSON FOR SUNDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1927 
2 Peter 1: 1-10 
BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—For bodily exercise is profit- 
able for a little; but godliness is profitable 
for all things, having promise of life which 
now is, and of that which is to come.—1 
Timothy 4: 8. 

(Cr >) 
Monday, December 12—2 Tim. 21:1-8. 

Tuesday, December 13—1 Tim. 6: 9-14. 
Wednesday, December 14—2 Tim. 3: 10- 

17. 

Thursday, December 15—Titus 2: 10-15. 
Friday, December 16—Heb. 12: 6-14, 
Saturday, December 17—Psalm 4: 1-8. 
Sunday, December 18—2 Peter 1: 1-10. 
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Servant and Apostle 


EN and women have various titles, but 

is there any title more to be desired 
than the title that Peter without assump- 
tion confers upon himself? A servant of 
Jesus Christ is an office to which we may 
all attain. It is one who serves him in his 
great task of helping and blessing and sav- 
ing. Vital piety, we say, or Christian char- 
acter, is our only test of fellowship, because 
it is the only thing we need to give us a 
right to become a servant. Peter and Paul 
and James differed much in their disposi- 
tions and views of things, and they laid em- 
phasis on different aspects of truth, but each 
was happy to be a servant. 

Then Peter calls himself also an apostle, 
or he thought of himself as one sent out to 
tell and do for Jesus. But so are you. 
When Jesus said “Go ye”, he opened the 
lists wide enough for every man and woman 
who would enter to become an apostle, and 
you have a perfect right to think of your- 
self and to call yourself an apostle, if in 
any sense you are going at his bidding to 
get his work done. 

To Those of Like Precious Faith With Us 


This does not mean that our faith or 
faiths must be alike to be in this fellowship 
and get this message. Both Moffatt and 
Goodspeed translate it as a faith of equal 





privilege. Once again vital piety admits 
you into this fellowship with Peter. You 
have an equal privilege with him. And 


what a fellowship we have as Christians. 
There are those with whom we associate 
in lodge, society, community, but it is great 
to belong to an organization where every 
one has equal privilege in faith and life. 


All Things That Pertain Unto Life and Godli- 
ness 


Once again our recent translators have 
rendered this word “piety” rather than 
“godliness”. God has given to us everything 
we need for Christian character and a life 
of piety. We shall ever be helped and in- 
spired by our teachers and preachers and 
friends, but we do not need either priest or 
bishop to bestow privilege or piety upon us. 
That is our inalienable privilege bestowed 
upon us by God. How wonderful God is to 
place upon this earth the things that make 
life possible for us, and also a vital piety 
that will admit us into his fellowship for 
time and for eternity. We are born to be 
sons of God with all the privilege of son- 
ship. 

His Promises Help Us to Escape 

There are in our very natures many de- 
mands. Sometimes in seeking the things 
that satisfy those demands we get things 
that poison or corrupt our real nature. But 
we do not need to, for God has given us 
very special promises that, if we would be- 
lieve them, we would not need to take in the 
things that mar God’s image in our souls. 
We do not need to be anxious, for God has 
told us through Jesus that he “knoweth that 
you have need of all these things”, and then 
we are taught that “he careth for you” and 
“he will supply every need of yours”. Then 
he tells us, too, that the future is safe. “Be 
ye faithful unto death and I will give you 
the crown of life”. 

On Your Part 

But God does not do all that has to be 
done that you may have a vital piety. He 
makes it gloriously possible, and backs you 
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up by promises that have never and can nev- 
er fail. But piety itself cannot be superim- 
posed by pope or bishop or parent, or even 
by God himself. He has given to us wills 
and intellects as gifts pertaining unto life 
and piety, but he will not use them for us. 
We must make our own choices and use our 
own intellects to attain unto Christian char- 
acter, and so another reason for us to have 
the individual right to interpret for our- 
selves. 


Addition, Our Great Mathematical Task 


We are born, but we would be monstrosi- 
ties if we just stayed like that. There is 
awaiting us delightful and continual growth. 
A very great deal of stress is laid by some 
on “Ye must be born again’, but there are 
thousands of Christian monstrosities. This 
life of vital piety is a life of addition. Peter 
starts with faith as foundational. Faith 
vitally relates us to God and eternal life. It 
is the very breath we breathe. But to have 
a Christian character we must add to our 
faith virtue, or downright goodness. It is 
not enough to have faith; we must have 
something that converts it into a life worth 
while. 


But there are some people who are good 
who do not know very much and for that 
very reason do not live up to their best. 
Vital piety to be really vital in getting the 
Lord’s work done needs knowledge or intelli- 
gence. So we must “study to show ourselves 
approved unto God”. And then to our sum 
we must add temperance or self-control, or 
horse sense. The Christian character that 
lacks this element often hurts instead of 
helps the cause of God and right. And this 
is not only in connection with liquor but in 
everything else. For instance, Tennessee 
lacked self-control in a famous (or infam- 
ous) enactment of a couple of years ago. 

Then we go to patience or just steady en- 






durance or steadfastness. Stay on our job 
and persist in your climb, and thus we will 
reach godliness or vital piety. But this is 
pretty cold and severe yet and lacks the 
things that make it attractive and give it 
appeal, and so we must mellow the colors 
with the beautiful tints of brotherliness or 
Christian sociability. We must not let the 
business organizations of brotherliness beat 
us at our own game. Let us be fraternal in 
our own church and at conference and inter- 
denominational assembly. And then we will 
crown it all with love, that glorious thing 
that makes God real and life a joy. 


f 








TO ALL OUR CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND PASTORS 


EAR Brethren: 

Whereas The General Convention 
of the Christian Church has set aside 
a day—December 11—throughout our 
whole denomination for the enrollment 
of tithers, we would most earnestly 
and respectfully request all our pas- 
tors and churches to plan carefully 
for and cairy out such a program of 
enrollment. We hope that thousands 
may thus enroll. It will bring joy and 
blessings to the tithers and the 
churches. 

Sincerely yours, 

Warren H. Denison, 

E. A. Watkins, 

Perry G. Yantis, 
Bureau of Christian Stew- 
ardship and Promotion. 


N. M. Heikes, 

C. J. Felton, 

C. E. Booz, 

J. O. Atkinson, 

W. E. Ewing, 
Stewardship Secretaries re- 
spectively of the New Eng- 
land, Metropolitan, West- 
ern, Southern, and Central 
Regional Conventions. 




















God’s Kindness and Our Own 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 18, 1927 
Tit. 3:1-8; Matt. 25: 35 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

One week in advance ask a certain group of mem- 
bers to bring to the meeting all the evidences of God's 
kisdness of which they can think. Have another 
group bring in illustrations of human kindness of 
which they have learned. -As these are read by the 
different members, have them give a brief talk on 
their particular incident. 

Suggested Hymns: “Awake My Soul to Joyful 
Lays.” ‘God Is Love; His Mercy Brightens.” “God 
Is Love: by Him Upholden.” ‘‘Let Us With Glad- 
some Mind.” ‘‘There’s a Wideness is God’s Mercy.” 
“O Love of God Most Full.” “Jesus the Very 
Thought of Thee.” “In Heavenly Love Abiding.” 


Topic Thoughts 

OHN 3:16. What evidences of the kind- 
ness of God do you find recorded in this 
verse? Kindness revealed in a Gift. In 
some places in the Bible it says God sent his 
Son; but nothing could be used here to bring 
the message to our hearts but the words 
used, “He gave his only begotten Son.” 





“God is all love, and nothing but love and 
only goodness can come from him.” 

“Men readily concede that God gave us 
Jesus, but they do not see with equal clear- 
ness that God gave himself in Jesus, and 
that he still continues to give himself in 
everything worthy of Jesus that is making 
the world better, nobler, kinder. I remem- 
ber reading during the South African War 
that the greatest deaths were those of the 
mothers who died in their sons, the greatest 
gifts were those of the mothers who gave 
their sons, the keenest anguish was that of 
the mothers who suffered in their sons for 
the sake of England. Here is a figure of the 
Word of God for the world.—R. J. Campbell. 

1 Peter 5:7. “Casting all your care upon 
him; for he careth for you.” Literally ren- 
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dered, the verse reads, “He has you on his 
heart.” He who fed the prophet by the 
brook, and kept the widow’s cruse from 
wasting, and watched the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and to whom even the sparrow’s 
fall is not unnoticed—he has us, each one, on 
his almighty heart. Why, then, should we be 
so feverishly anxious, and worry ourselves 
out of all peace of mind? Why be so foolish 
as to carry that which the Infinite One will 
carry for us? Why decline the privilege of 
casting our care on him who “has us on his 
heart”? Let us lighten our load by making 
God our burden-bearer.—S. L. Wilson. 

One yelping dog may break our slumber 
on the stilled night. One grain of dust in 
the eye will render it incapable of enjoying 
the fairest prospect. One care may break 
our peace and hide the face of God, and 
bring a funeral pall over our souls. We 
must cast all our care on him, if we would 
know the blessedness of unshadowed fellow- 
ship.—F’. B. Meyer. 

God’s Kindness Providing. 1 Cor. 2: 7-9. 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” 

It was rumored that underneath a certain 
piece of ground there was iron to be found, 
and two men were appointed to go and in- 
spect the land and see whether there was 
really iron there. One man, a scientist and 
mineralogist, was very conscious of his own 
limitations; and knowing his own weakness, 
he took with him some scientific instruments. 
The other man, who was buoyant and self- 
confident, said, “I believe what I can see, 
and what I can’t see I won’t believe’; so he 
walked over the field, and got over it in no 
time . He said, “Iron? Nonsense! I see no 
iron; there is no iron here.” This man went 
to the syndicate and said, “There is no iron 
there: I walked all over the field and I could 
not see a trace of it.” The other man did 
not trust to his eye at all. He carried in 
his hand a little crystal box, and in that lit- 
tle box there was a needle, and he kept 
watching the needle. He paused, for the 
needle in that crystal box had pointed down 
like the very finger of God, and he said, 
“There is iron there.” He passed on, until 
again that needle pointed down, and he said, 
“There is iron there,” and when he handed 
in his report he said, “From one end of the 
field to the other there is iron.” “Oh,” said 
one of the adherents of the first man, “how 
do you know when you did not see it?” “Be- 
cause,” he said, “that which cannot be seen 
with the eye can be magnetically discerned.” 
—A. G. Brown. 

God’s Kindness Revealed in His Generos- 
ity. 1 John 3: 16-18. 

A prominent evangelist said that on 
starting out on a long journey, a wealthy 
friend said to him: “You are going on a 
far trip. You may need more money than 
you have. Here is my check book—take if 
along with you. The checks are signed, and 
you can fill out as many as you need.” The 
evangelist was astonished at such confidence, 
(Continued from page seven) 
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(Continued from page eleven) 

and as he went from city to city, and mixed 
with well-to-do business men, he said to him- 
self: “You may be rich, but I have more in 
my pocket than you have. I have at my dis- 
posal all that my friend is worth.” Each 
Christian has a Friend, and he has placed 
at our disposal all the rich store of his prom- 
ises. They provide for every contingency, 
every adversity, every difficulty that can 
happen to us. They are left at our disposal. 
They are the “exceeding great and precious 
promises”—our hope and confidence. Think 
of the generosity of God as expressed in this 
great promise of his Word: “My God shall 
supply all your need according to his riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus.” Phil. 4: 19. 

God’s Kindness Revealed in His Forgiving 
Love. Luke 15: 21-24. 

In one of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman’s meet- 
ings, a man arose to give the following tes- 
timony: “I got off at the Pennsylvania de- 
pot one day as a tramp, and for a year I 
begged on the streets for a living. One day 
I touched a man on the shoulder and said, 
‘Mister, please give me a dime.’ As soon 
as I saw his face I recognized my old father. 
‘Father, don’t you know me?’ I asked. 
Throwing his arms around me, he cried: ‘I 
have found you, I have found you, all I have 
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is yours.’ Men, think of it, that I a tramp, 
stood begging my father for ten cents, when 
for eighteen years he had been looking for 
me to give me all he was worth.” God’s for- 
giving love is like that. He searched for us 
through Gethsemane and up the rugged side 
of dark Calvary, and when he finds us he 
says, “All things are yours.” 

Man Reveals His Kindness by Serving 
His Fellow-man. Luke 10: 33-35. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith, than Norman blood. 
—Tennyson. 


When the old Mataafa chief looked on the 
face of the dead Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who had greatly befriended him, he said. 
“The day was no longer than his kindness.” 

“T know two lovely words you can get out 
of the word ‘good,’” said a little girl who 
was playing with her lettered blocks. “They 
the ‘go’ and ‘do.’” And the little girl had 
unconsciously preached a sermon. It sure- 
ly is good to “go” and do.” 


For Discussion 


What revelatios of the kindness of God do I see in 
the world about me? 

How may we better express our love for others? 

How does Christ reveal the kindness of God? 

How may we manifest our love to those about us? 

What hinders us from being always kind? 


Good Measure 


A Story 


weather-beaten house out on the 

plains for one whole summer. The 
doctor discovered the symptoms of an ail- 
ment that the clear, pure, invigorating air 
of the west might help. 

If it didn’t, there was not much hope. 

However, it did help, and, before the close 
of the season, Allen was very much better. 

But, from the little, weather-beaten house 
out on the plains, so near to his own tent, 
he received such a harvest of blessings that 
he could not be grateful enough. 

He did not understand very well the art 
of cooking, and many a nourishing dish 
came to him to help out the frugal food he 
had prepared. Fried chicken there was, 
and baked potatoes, biscuits, light, flaky and 
brown, homemade bread, honey from the 
hives, soup and apples cooked in different 
ways. 

Allen realized what all these things 
meant to him, for he began to gain as soon 
as the dishes were brought in. Two people 
lived in the little weather-beaten house—an 
old man, white-haired and feeble, and his 
wife, a little, slender, active woman, with 
threads of gray in her hair. 

She was always pleasant and she always 
smiled. It did not matter if her face were 
wrinkled; to Allen it became a sweet face 
and a kind one. 

Other things found their way to the tent, 
too. Cool sheets, clean and white, and soft 
blankets. 


He was sick for a week or two, and it 


H: had camped opposite the little, 





was her nursing that brought him out. Allen 
did not realize all, but he understood enough 
to know that it took a remarkably cheerful 
spirit to keep up under the discouragements 
the little, active woman faced. Her hus- 
band was old and could do nothing. The 
land that went with the place needed tilling. 
The chickens that scratched about and the 
eggs they laid, could not bring in enough 
to buy her provisions for the table. 

And yet she was always brave and help- 
ful. Always neat and always busy. 

Autumn came, and with it the cold, chilly 
nights. Allen realized he could not stay 
longer. She was well enough to go back. 
Well enough to do a real man’s job now. 
Well enough, as one of his friends said, to 
hit on twelve cylinders. 

He packed up his things almost half- 
heartedly. More than anything else he was 
reluctant to say “Good-by” to the little, ac- 
tive woman who had been so kind to him 
all summer; to the ailing, feeble, white- 
haired man, who had been his friend. 

What would she do if she were left alone? 
Allen wondered about her, for he could not 
forget all her kindnesses to him in his hour 
of need. 

He went back home and picked up the 
threads caused by his long illness. He could 
not keep his old friends out of his mind. 
Their name was Acton, she had told him. 
Hers was Barbara, his was William. 

She had told him, in the course of their 
friendship that summer, that in her younger 
days she had not been used to hardships. 
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But long ago they had come to this place 
and had stayed on, putting money into it 
until now they were too poor to get away. 
They got along, she said, after a fashion, 
but now that her husband was old and in- 
firm, the living devolved upon her. 

“I’m only sixty-four, she acknowledged, 
and that isn’t old these days.” 

Allen looked at her. 

He knew women no older than she in 
homes where nothing was expected of them. 
He wished she had some security for her 
old age. 

In the months after his return home, he 
still remembered her. And, then, in the 
summer of the second year he went back. 

He realized, more than he had, the trouble 
he must have been to her, his gray-haired 
friend. She must have sacrificed to give 
him the appetizing dishes she cooked for 
him. It must have been hard for her to 
have, him, in a measure, upon her hands. 

But how generously she had ministered! 

Allen remembered suddenly a certain pas- 
sage of forgotten Scripture: “I was sick 
and ye visited me.” That was it. That 
was real Christianity. 

He would go back and see how things 
were with her. He owed her that much. 

He found the little, gray, weather-beaten 
house without any difficulty at the end of 
a two days’ journey. He looked across at 
his old camping ground. An old cow was 
browsing on it. It looked as though no one 
had camped there since. 

He started toward the little house. 

How quiet everything looked. He won- 
dered if they were both dead and gone. But, 
no, there were a few chickens there still. 

The door was ajar, and he knocked softly. 

There was a slow step, and his old friend 
stood before him. She was a little older, a 
little grayer, but she had the same welcom- 
ing smile. 

“Allen!” she cried, her faded eyes light- 
ing. 

“Mrs. Acton!” he cried, as he took both 
trembling hands. 

He sat down in the little living-room and 
she told him her story. Her husband had 
been dead these twelve months, and she was 
left alone. 

A wave of chivalry stirred in Allen’s 
heart as he sat there. She had been so 
good to him when he was sick. The things 
she did for him were of such importance at 
that time. The nourishing dishes she pre- 
pared helped him to recover. Her kindness 
and her ministry had given him strength, 
courage, and hope. 

Allen listened until she had finished. 

Then he said quietly, for it-had come to 
him what he would do: “Let me stay with 
you and till these barren acres. I'll plant 
wheat, and you shall have the harvest.” 

Allen did not give her time to protest. 

“It will be an opportunity for me as well 
as you. The city is no place for a young 
man constituted as I am. I love the wide 
and open stretches. I understand farming. 
I know that better than anything else. | 
know I can grow wheat. Let me pay back.” 
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And so it was arranged. 

He went to ploughing the next week. He 
had saved some money, and he invested it 
in the things he needed. Every morning he 
was up and at his task. 

Things in the littge weather-beaten cot- 
tage took on a new aspect. Allen was at the 
helm and Allen knew how. 

With the wheat in the ground came hte 
cold winds and the snow. But in the little 
weather-beaten house Allen kept the fires 
going. 

Spring came at last and the wheat was 
up. 

There was little money left, but there 
was hope. 

May, June, and July came and the wheat 
grew tall. August came, and, with it, thresh- 
ing-time. Could they hold out until then? 
But all the time he knew they would. 

How busy were the days cutting and 
stacking the wheat! And, as the number of 
stacks grew, Allen felt the Providence of it. 
There would be wheat enough to pay off 
the mortgage and put money in the bank 
to the credit of his gray-haired friend. Her 
future must be secured. As for himself, he 
was young and could work. 

The threshers came, and out of the great 
machine tumbled the golden wheat—the 
wheat that was to make Mrs. Acton’s old 
age a golden one, too. 

In a certain lull the man at the thresh- 
ing-machine looked at Allen. 

“You put this wheat in last fall, I un- 
derstand?” he said. 

“How came you to undertake so hard a 
job ” the man went on. “You’ve got re- 
sults, though, I will say that.” 

But all the explanation Allen gave was 
this: “The hard work doesn’t matter. Mrs. 
Acton was kind to me when I was sick.” 

And then one great and glorious day the 
wheat was sold. Allen came from town 
with the check. And, when his gray-haired 
friend saw it, she wept. 

“Oh, Allen,” she cried, “I owe it all to 
you! I had such fear of the future, and I 
prayed and God sent you. What is it the 
Bible says? ‘Give, and it shall be given unto 
you, good measure, pressed down, shaked 
together and running over.’ That is my 
portion today, because of you. Allen, why 
did you do it?” 

Allen took the thin hand and stroked it. 

“You quoted the Bible, and I will quote 
some too, which will be my answer: ‘I was 
sick, and ye visited me.’ ”—Boy Life. 


What About Atheism? 


(Continued from page seven) 


There is nothing derogatory to his being 
or his benevolence in the frank admission 
of scientific discoveries. On the contrary, 
much is gained by gratefully conceding the 
majesty and the order of his handiwork as 
thus discerned. When the obstacles of igno- 
rance and misapprehension have been re- 
moved, the revelations of science will con- 
tribute increasingly to our consciousness of 
God. They have projected the uniformity 
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of his rule into every realm. Theologians 
and believers in general should welcome 
their efforts. We can accept the reign of 
law in the physical universe. We can re- 
joice in the truth that the King’s writ runs 
throughout his dominions. Moralists and 
scientists will not always misunderstand 
each other. And those who would purify 
themselves by meditating on the ways of 
Deity will have to accept the verified con- 
clusions of learning and the revelations of 
the faith. Their ultimate motion is upward, 
not downward; forward, not backward; to- 
ward idealism, not anarchy. There have 
been and are periods of painful struggle and 
sacrifice in the natural order and the suf- 
ferings these involved have shaken the faith 
of not a few. But the entire scheme accom- 
plishes the maximum of life and of life’s 
equipments with the minimum of pain and 
misery. 

In truth, the cosmic process is so unlim- 
ited, the organic world so mysterious, that 
they require a further revelation of the 
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COMMON THINGS 


Tre things | prize of greatest worth 
Are just the common things of 
earth; 
The rain, the sun, the grass, the trees; 
The flowers, the birds, the glorious 
breeze; 
Clouds that pass, and stars that shine, 
Mountains, valley, all are mine; 
Rivers broad, and open sea 
Are riches none can take from me, 
O God is here on ev'ry hand, 
Upon the sea, upon the land! 
And day by day my thanks | give 
That with these common things I live. 
—Leonard G. Nattkemper, in 
Watchman-Examiner. 
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Maker of the human heart. Here, again, 
the Scriptures which record the pregnant 
spiritualities of the race hasten to our re- 
lief. We perceive that the God we adore is 
no mere reflection of ourselves. Conscience 
is his monitor lodged in every breast and 
bespeaking a greater tribunal than its own. 
Reason is the vital spark from his central 
flame. The parental affections are a stead- 
fast registration of his Fatherhood. In 
short, the universes beyond us substantiate 
the universe within us. Kant’s aphorism as 
quoted was a capital summary of the foun- 
dation of our faith in Deity. But will he 
draw still nearer to his creatures and ap- 
pease the hunger of their souls for a per- 
sonal knowledge of him? This was the in- 
surgent question which agitated the mind 
of the ancient world. 


IV 

It has been answered by Jesus Christ, who 
enables us to live, not only from knowledge 
about God, but by intimate fellowship with 
him. All to whom I speak crave the true 
as against the false, the clean as against 
the filthy, the honorable as against the 
mean. Few there are who do not deify the 
virtues and diabolize the vices. The de- 
marcation line between them is visible from 
Cain the murderer and his brother Abel the 
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Nevertheless we would 


victim until now. 
know who drew the line and in whom -his 


perfect will is manifested. I submit that 
this query is entirely reasonable and that 
apart from a satisfactory reply man’s at- 
tempts to achieve ethical supremacy are en- 
dangered. 

The answer did not begin with the Bible 
but with the living God behind the Bible. 
He impressed himself on nature, imaged 
himself in man, and revealed himself 
through Christ. The Desire of all nations 
culminated to be fulfilled in that stainless 
Figure who lived and wrought with human 
hands the Creed of creeds. The New Testa- 
ment writings are the monument of his 
Mission. They show that in him all who 
went before him on the heavenward route 
received completion and that from him 
flowed divine tides of new revelation and 
life. He did not stop to “prove” God’s ex- 
istence. He demonstrated it in our flesh and 
blood. He enabled us to call God our Father 
and thus dismissed from human conscious- 
ness the idea that Deity was simply super- 
nal Power or Wisdom. 

In Christ’s presence we stand face to 
face with the essential nature of the Great 
Unknown, behold his purposes, and mark 
how they rise above blind forces animating 
a soulless machine. The supreme utterance 
of a _ rational faith is contained in the 
words: “I believe in the God and Father of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” All the 
good we know or can crave, all the ideals 
and ambitions that become our best self, 
have their being and reality in the Master. 
He teaches us to accept God as a Person 
and a Presence with a redemptive purpose. 

Certainly we do not have to conceive him 
as less than ourselves. If we through per- 
sonality have contact and fellowship, so 
does the One who made us for himself. If 
we revere personality in the citizen, the 
mother, and the child, and enact laws for 
its safety and protection, surely we cannot 
do less than pay homage to its original 
fountain in Deity. So I announce to weary 
or doubting spirits the personal God of their 
succor and salvation, all blessed in his Be- 
ing, yet sharing our darkest hours and bit- 
terest lot. This Personality is near at hand 
and not afar off. The remote Deity behind 
the distant stars who must work some mir- 
acle or answer some prayer to prove his ex- 
istence is revealed by Christ at the center of 
every willing heart. He works from within 
you. He shapes your course. He shares 
your sorrows and your joys. He rules, not 
by fiat, but by his endless life in your own 
souls. Nothing is independent of his sway. 
And if you would realize the God of your 
life and salvation, test his presence within 
you by love, devotion, and service. 


Vv 

Such in simple terms are the essentials 
of faith in God. Consider those who have 
had the vision of him. Compare their careers 
with the adventures of unbelief. Recall the 
dominance of the prophets and apostles, the 
martyrs and evangelists, the saints of both 
Dispensations and of every communion— 
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what they were and did. For them the ini- 
tiative was faith in God. Wherever they 
labored, he labored. Their service was his 
service. Their comradeship was his com- 
radeship. He reached down through his 
Son and raised up the whole fabric of our 
humanity. That Son was reproduced in the 
spirit of love and holiness which prevented 
our fathers from going down into the pit; 
which rescued and lifted them up forever. 

Thus believing, as Christ has taught us, 
we can cope with the travail and burden of 
life. In any chaos of the intellect we still 
may realize the Overshadowing Personality 
and Presence of God. With the Lord of the 
Cross as our champion we can overcome the 
sharpness of death. His Being incarnated 
the purposes of the Father and his claims 
are ratified by his achievements. He stands 
forth as Time’s solitary Figure, unique and 
unapproachable, who nevertheless became 
the regenerator of humanity and transmit- 
ted his regenerating gifts to his Church. He 
is the Redeemer from sin, the source of im- 
mortality, the Teacher who transfigured the 
life that now is and that which is to come. 
His Gospel of Deity as the Universal Parent 
who made heaven and earth, who, while im- 
manent, is yet transcendent in all that is, 
has changed the visible world into a trans- 
parent robe behind which throbs the life of 
love divine. In him Creation is spirit- 
woven, and thought and sense, soul and mat- 
ter, are reconciled. God in Christ is the 
Christlike God who breathes in everything 
and everything in him. All that exists exists 
but by the communication of his Being. All 
that has intelligence derives it from his sov- 
ereign reason. All that acts acts from the 
impulse of his controlling activity. 

I presume none will dispute the preemi- 
nence of Newton, Faraday, Maxwell, Kelvin, 
and Raleigh in the scientific world. No 
more earnest seekers after truth, no intel- 
lects of more penetrating wisdom, can be 
found anywhere, at any time, than these. 
Yet every one of them was a devout follower 
of Jesus. In 1903, as Kelvin neared the 
end, he wrote: “If you think strongly 
enough, you will be forced by science to be- 
lieve in God, which is the foundation of all 
religion.” His biographer adds that it 
pained Kelvin to hear crudely atheistic views 
expressed by young men who had never 
known the deeper side of existence. Again, 
Pasteur has been voted the foremost of all 
Frenchmen, and easily the peer of any biolo- 
gist who has appeared among men. Over 
his tomb in the Institute where he labored 
are inscribed his own words: “Happy is he 
who carries God within him, an ideal of 
beauty to which he is obedient, an ideal of 
art, an ideal of science, an ideal of the 
fatherland, an ideal of the virtues of the 
Gospel.” 

History shows that religion without sci- 
ence, breeds dogmatism and controversy, and 
it is beyond dispute that science without re- 
ligion is impotent to answer the deepest 
questionings and longings of the human 
heart. Let us maintain both and subordi- 
nate their instruction to the progressive 
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revelation God has perfected in Christ. This 
way lies life, goodness, beauty, truth; where- 
as atheism, incipient or actual, leads to de- 
spair, death, and nothingness. 


The Uncrowned Queen of America 
(Continued from page. eight) 


in New York with a salary of $2400 a year, 
and the other was an urgent request to take 
the presidency of the Chicago branch of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, but 
offering a very meager support. She did 
not hesitate, but immediately accepted the 
position of presidency of the W. C. T. U. 
She endured real hardships in this work and 
often walked miles because she did not 
have the prerequisite nickel for car fare. 
Her brother protested against her action in 
this matter and said: “Your faith method 
is simply a challenge to the Almighty. You 
have put a chip on your shoulder and dared 
Omnipotence to knock it off.” But the God 
for whom she labored and in whom she 
trusted, never failed her. 

She was ambitious, but hers was a noble 
ambition. She says in her autobiography: 

I have been called ambitious; and so I 
am, if to have had since childhood the sense 
of being born to a fate is an element of am- 
bition. For I never knew what it was to 
aspire and not to believe myself capable of 
heroism. I always wanted to react upon the 
world about me to my utmost ounce of pow- 
er, to be widely known, loved, and believed 
in, the more widely the better. Every life 
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THE HAPPIEST HEART 


\ HO drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 
Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 








The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


= ~) 
has its master passion; this has been mine. 


Very few things waken my contempt, but 
this couplet in the hymn book did: 


Make me little and unknown, 
Loved and prized by God alone. 




















Its supreme absurdity angered rather than 
amused me, for who could be “loved and 
prized” by the Great Spirit and yet despised 
by the lesser spirits made in his image? 
Who could deliberately desire to be “little 
and unknown,” of small value and narrow 
circle in a world so hungry for strength 
and help and uplift, yet beloved and prized 
by God? No. I wanted to be now and in 
all worlds my very utmost. I fully proposed 
to be one whom the multitudes would love, 
lean on, and bless. Lying on the prairie 
grass, and lifting my hands toward the sky, 
I used to say in my utmost spirit, What is 
it I am to be, O God? I did not wish to 
climb by others’ overthrow, and I had no 
schemes to undermine them, but I meant 
that the evolution of my own powers should 
do for me all that it would. I felt that a 
woman owed it to all other women to live 
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as bravely, as helpfully, and as grandly as 
she could, and to let the world know it. 

She realized this God-given ambition, for, 
devoting her splendid talents to the temper- 
ance work, she saw the W. C. T. U. grow 
from a small, struggling organization to a 
world-wide movement, the most splendid or- 
ganization of women that ever existed, num- 
bering in the United States more than 
300,000, with a following of a half million. 
In 10,000 towns and cities, local unions were 
established. The Loyal Temperance Legion 
was formed, composed of children, with a 
membership of over 250,000. Temperance in- 
struction was provided in the schools and 
Sunday-schools to more than 16,000,000 
children. Tens of thousands of men were 
induced to sign the total abstinence pledge. 
The W. C. T. U. circulated millions of 
pages of temperance literature and it has 
gone far to secure equality of treatment of 
women. It appealed for happy homes—the 
source of good society and good government; 
home protection; it appealed to the mothers 
to save the boys for their country; and it 
marshalled every moral force to the support 
of its principles. 

Our country little realizes how much it 
owes to the heroic efforts of Miss Willard 
and her co-workers who were pioneers in 
arousing a strong public sentiment against 
the open saloon. 

As a public speaker, Miss Willard was 
remarkably gifted. 

A Republican candidate, who was irritated 
because the temperance movement was turn- 
ing votes aside from his party, went rather 
reluctantly to hear Miss Willard speak. In 
a speech before the Senate, accepting the 
statue, this statesman said: 

For more than two hours, this gifted 
woman, with marvelous command of lan- 
guage, with a delicate sense of the fitness 
and simplicity of words, with perfect un- 
derstanding of the secret places of the hu- 
man heart, moved the great multitude with 
a skill that belongs to genius alone, and to 
genius only when it is touched with live 
coals from the altar. And when it was all 
over we agreed together that in all our lives 
we had never witnessed a display so mar- 
velous of intellectual and spiritual power. 


Once when a great temperance rally was 
being held in Boston, and many prominent 
speakers were taking part, among them John 
Wanamaker and John B. Gough, Miss Wil- 
lard was also a speaker. When the meet- 
ing closed one of the speakers said to an- 
other: ‘Well, the woman has beaten us all; 
Miss Willard’s speech was the speech of the 
whole day.” 

It is indeed inspiring to read the biogra- 
phy of such a character—so unselfish, so 
self-sacrificing, so Christlike. When her 
body lay in state at Willard Hall in Chi- 
cago, 30,000 persons took a farewell look 
at the form which, by the grace of God, had 
so blessed humanity. 

Ashland, Virginia. 


Co 
The great secret of making the labor of 


life easy is to do each duty every day.— 
Marsten. 
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The Children 


Some Questions and Answers 


UESTION—What is the best way to 

turn people’s heads? 

Answer—Go to church late. 

Q.—Why is a clock a pattern of modesty? 

A.—Because it covers its face with its 
hands and runs down its own works. 

Q.—Why is a clock on the stairs dan- 
gerous? 

A.—It might run down and strike one. 

Q.—What is a good thing to part with? 

A.—A comb. 

Q.—Why does a dog turn three times be- 
fore lying down? 

A—Because one good turn deserves 
another. 

Q.—Why does a dog wear more clothes 
in summer than in winter? 

A.—In winter he wears a coat; in sum- 
mer he wears a coat and pants.—The Pres- 
byterian Banner. 


The Topmost Leaf 
HE Topmost Leaf fluttered stiffly in the 
breeze and stood straight up on her 

stem, looking intently at the sky. This 
little leaf was proud because she was the 
highest leaf on the tree. Sometimes she 
would call out to a passing cloud, “Look at 
me! See where Iam.” Of course the cloud 
floated gently on and made no reply, but the 
Topmost Leaf did not mind. 

As the autumn days came, many leaves 
blew away, but the Topmost Leaf was un- 
disturbed. ‘What difference does it make 
where those leaves go? Nobody ever did 
notice them. How could old Mr. Tree let 
me go? I’m too important!” 

But alas! one cold November day, when 
the wind was blowing in strong blasts, the 
Topmost Leaf felt a dreadful pull on her 
stem and she, like all the rest, floated down, 
down, down! “How terrible this is!” 
thought the terror-stricken leaf. ‘Where 
am I going? What will become of me?” 

Of course, because she was the Topmost 
Leaf she had a long way to fall, but at last 
she lay on the ground with the other leaves. 
She was too unhappy even to turn over. She 
heard some leaves around her gossiping 
gayly, but she did not listen until she heard 
some one say excitedly, “Look, even the Top- 
most Leaf has blown away! Now Winter 
will soon be here.” 

Then a laughing voice said, “I wonder 
how that lofty leaf likes lying on -the 
ground?” 

The Topmost Leaf groaned. (You see 
the leaves did not even recognize her.) 

Just at that moment caterpillar came 
inching along. “What are you fussing 
about?” said Fuzzy-Wuzzy. “Are you 
sick?” 

At first the Topmost Leaf forgot where 
she was and was going to give herself a 
proud toss, and not reply. But she was so 
lonely that she changed her mind. “I am 
miserable,” she said, “because I who used 
to be higher than any other leaf on the tree 
am lying on the dusty ground with all the 
rest.” 

“You poor little thing,” said Mr. Fuzzy- 


Wuzzy, “don’t let a trifle like that trouble 
you. Why, I used to look up at you and 
pity you because you could never have any 
fun. I always meant to climb up and have 
a chat with you, but I am a slow-moving 
fellow and used to talk to so many of my 
friends on the way up that I never had a 
chance to tell you how sorry we all were for 
you—so far away and alone.” 

The little leaf lay perfectly still, too sur- 
prised to flutter, as Mr. Fuzzy-Wuzzy 
ambled along. How foolish she had been! 
The leaves had been pitying her when she 
thought they had been green with envy. 

Around the corner came a jolly breeze. 
“Get up, get up, you lazy leaves,” he said 
laughingly. “You’ll get old and crisp if you 
bake any longer in the sunshine. Dance 
around now and be merry!” 

The leaves began to rustle and jump 
about. Before she knew what she was do- 
ing, the Topmost Leaf hopped up and joined 
the circle. She danced madly around and 
around and had the best time she had ever 
had in all her life. She did not stop until 
she was out of breath, and then she nestled 
among the leaves, laughing and talking as 
gayly as any of them. 

Nobody guessed who she was, for let me 
tell you a secret: This wise little leaf was 
very careful to keep her stem bent sharply, 
so that no one would chance to recognize 
her as that haughty and disagreeable Top- 
most Leaf!—Edith Marsh, in The Christian 
Register. 


In the Rose Garden 

INA was out in the garden one bright 

morning—the beautiful rose garden with 
many colors and kinds of roses blooming 
everywhere, and the long, white path that 
led under arches and past drooping bushes 
up to the great house. Nina had thought it 
the prettiest and most wonderful place in 
the world when she first came with her 
mother to stay at Uncle Anson’s, but she 
was growing tired of it now. 

“There’s nothing to do, and nobody to 
talk to,” she said this morning, as_ she 
walked up and down. “I’m tired of just 
roses.” 

“Oh-h! I wouldn’t ever be tired of ’em!”’ 
said a small voice near her. 

Nina turned quickly, and there, lvoking 
over the gate, was the little round face of 
a boy. 

“Why, where did you come from?” asked 
Nina in surprise. 

“From home—’way down the road,” an- 
swered the boy. “I come here ’most every 
day to see the roses, and then I go home and 
tell mother ’bout ’em. You see she has to 
make the sewing machine go all the time, so 
she can’t come herself, but she says it rests 
her to hear about ’em—bushels and bushels 
of ’em and the green grass. She says when 
I tell her about them she can most see and 
smell ’em.” 

“Well!” said Nina, wondering at that way 
of enjoying roses. “Didn’t you ever take 
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any home? Of course you couldn’t, though- 
unless— Wait a minute and I’ll get you 
some. Yes, I can,” she added quickly, as the 
little boy seemed half frightened. “‘Nobody 
cares how many I pick.” 

Pink roses, white roses, great crimson 
roses and yellow roses—Nina picked all 
kinds to fill the eager hands held out for 
them. “I want your mother to see them 
all,” she said, “and tomorrow there’ll be 
fresh ones for you”. 

Nina watched every day for her little vis- 
itor, and they grew to be good friends. 

“They don’t wither all in one day,” said 
the boy, touching the pretty leaves lovingly, 
“so my mother divides ’em into smaller 
bunches and gives ’em to folks that don’t 
have any. Mother says that’s what we 
ought to do with things—pass ’em on.” 

Nina went slowly into the house that day 
busy with a new thought. 

“Mrs. Harris, don’t you think I might tie 
up some roses every day when we drive into 
town, and give to the children we see in the 
street?” she asked the housekeeper. “‘When 
people have good things they ought to pass 
them on, don’t you think?” 

“Bless the girl!” laughed the housekeep- 
er. “Yes, indeed, honey, do it. It’ll be good 
for the roses, good for the children, and 
good for you.” 

In that way Nina found a flower path to 
new friends and something to do.—Ruth 
Cody. 


A Maine Dog Who Earns His “Keep” 


? 


HIS is the story of “Peggy,” a beautiful 
collie dog who receives an annual salary 

as herd dog, earns extra bits by catching 
woodchucks on the side, and out of her earn- 
ings pays her board and other expenses. 

Peggy lives at “The Willow,” the farm 
owned by E. C. Patten in Topsham, Maine. 
She pays her way every year and has a 
small balance left. She gets twenty cents 
a week for driving the cows to pasture 
twice a day, and twenty cents for each wood- 
chuck she brings in. In the fall of each 
year she gets an extra fifty cents for driving 
the farm cattle to Topsham fair. 

Against Peggy’s income a charge of $5 
per year is made for board, and she is also 
debited with the cost of her annual license. 
She is able to buy herself a new collar every 
year and frequently spends some of her 
money for candy, of which she is very fond. 

She is a busy dog, as most useful dogs are. 
Besides looking after the cows and sheep, 
she watches the Patten house against in- 
truders, and any tough looking individual 
who tries getting into the house while the 
men are away had best beware. 

Peggy frequently goes with the men to 
work on the roads or in the woods. Then 
she has her dinner put up in a pail just as 
the men do. Her sandwiches are every bit 
as good as theirs and her frosted cakes cut 
from the same loaf. There have been times 
when some of the men in the crew have 
thought Peggy got a little better usage than 
they did in this respect-——The Methodist 
Protestant. 
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Communications 


Away Down in Egypt Land 


I have made three journeys down to Hil- 
lerland, otherwise “Egypt” in southern IIli- 
nois, the land so called because in former 
times wheat was grown in that land when 
it failed elsewhere, and people went down 
to buy wheat as the children of Israel did in 
ye ancient times. 

When I first visited the land sixteen years 
ago there were twelve churches, though El- 
der Simon Hiller in his day founded about 
sixty. They say he was a wonder as a 
preacher; a wonder as a farmer; and often 
after he had done a day’s work in the field 
he would rush off five or ten miles distant 
to hold a meeting. It was common for him 
to follow the plow until meeting time, drive 
his horses into a fence corner, go to meeting 
barefooted, and return to his team and plow 
when the meeting was over. His vigor may 
be seen in the fact that he stamped upon the 
churches which followed him, the doctrines 
of no pay for the preacher and no education. 

The many churches he founded had dimin- 
ished to twelve up to sixteen years ago; but 
in the last period of sixteen years five more 
have gone into innocuous desuetude. The 
remaining seven look like they may also soon 
have to say good-by to a sinful world. 

It is said that of the seven churches 
which still survive, Brother Jackson is the 
pastor of four, and the salary he receives is 
just enough to keep his auto from going to 
the junk heap. But, fortunately for him, be 
has a farm which enables him to live. 

Another brother has two churches. He 
tells me that for a year’s service he received 
only $17.65. But he makes his living by 
mining coal when he isn’t laid off—as he has 
been for half a year now. 

The first evening I was at 
two collections were taken. One was for 
running the church, coal and gas bill. The 
amount collected was eighty-five cents. 

While it was being taken, the pastor became 
alarmed. “Brethren,” he said, “these collec- 
tions must be stopped or they will kill this 
meeting.” But a good deacon replied, “No; 
we must take the collection because these 


church, 





people ought to give. If they don’t, we will 
all freeze!” The next collection was taken 
for the expenses of the missionary, and it 
amounted to $2.68—an unusual sum for that 
region. 

If the collections kill the church, it seems 
to me the epitaph should be, “Blessed be the 
dead that die in the Lord.” 

The roads in this section are uphill and 
down, and in rainy seasons they are slippery 
and the mud is deep. If a rain comes on 
at meeting time, all proceedings stop and 
nobody goes to church. For this reason I 
did not go to the parent church of the re- 
gion, called Jerusalem, but stayed two nights 
at Mt. Carbou. This gave me an opportun- 
ity to be present at the day meeting. The 
missionary was the speaker and all the pros 
and cons of finance were discussed with 
scriptural arguments, and with plenty of 
jokes. Everybody was hilarious, with the 
result that some were converted to the fact 
that giving is a part of religion and that 
people should give for the support of their 
preacher and for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God, according to their means 
and not according to their meanness. 

That evening the said good deacon made 
an impassioned appeal for funds with which 
to make a present to the pastor for his 
services in helping to carry on the protract- 
ed meeting. How much did they receive? 
It was said to be a dollar and sixty-six cents, 
of which I think an outsider gave a dollar 
and the congregation the rest. 

It hath been said that Brothers Baugh- 
man and Brooks went to a conference in 
Hillerland and in great zeal secured the 
passage of a resolution looking to a better 
educated ministry. (There are twenty or- 
dained preachers in the conference) ; but as 
soon as they went away, the conference de- 
nounced the resolution and consigned it to 
limbo. 

I have never been among these churches 
without getting out of the visit immense 
pleasure. I have found a splendid lot of 
young people and a splendid lot of dear souls 
advanced in years. I have enjoyed and loved 
them all. A. D. WoopworTH. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Fall River, Massachusetts, North Church, 
November 25—Rev. E. J. Bodman, pastor of 
our North Church, has been seriously ill since 
the time of the meeting of the Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts Conference, September 
27-28. For a week or two before the confer- 
ence meeting he was troubled with a chronic 
malady, resulting later in a complete nervous 
collapse. He is now slowly recovering, but 
still in a hospital in Albany, New York, hav- 
ing been taken there from the Catskill Moun- 
tains where he has been for several weeks. 
During his illness his pulpit has been sup- 
plied by different persons. 

First Church—The interest and attendance 
here since the summer vacation have been 
good. The young people’s society is now 
meeting regularly at five in the afternoon on 
Sundays. In this winter’s program is in- 
cluded having as our guests the young people 
from the different churches of the conference 
each second Sunday evening. We began with 
New Bedford North Church on Sunday eve- 
ning, November 13, having twenty-nine pres- 
ent from that church. Refreshments were 
served after the program. The program also 





includes visiting another young people’s so- 
ciety on the last Sunday evening of each 
month. On November 27, we go to Westerly. 
—Church Correspondent. 


Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, November 30—QOn 
Monday evening, the twenty-first, an enter- 
tainment was given in our church by the 
Lyric Quartet of Portsmouth, N. H. This is 
the first time these entertainers have been in 
our community and their program of sacred 
music, old-time songs, readings, and local 
hits was heartily enjoyed by all present, and 
as the financial result was forty-five dollars, 
we have no hesitancy in proclaiming it to be 
a complete success. — Rev. and Mrs. H. J. 
Fleming, of Windsor, Vermont, were the 
holiday guests of her parents, Capt. and Mrs. 
Chas. Sawyer. — At the C. E. meeting on 
Tuesday evening, it was voted to hold an 
evangelistic campaign beginning December 4, 
with Rev. Felix Powers as speaker. Mr. 
Felix was originally a Roman Catholic, but 
having had his eyes open he became a Chris- 
tian and for a number of years has been a 
Methodist preacher. He has been laboring in 
our community the past few weeks, and we 
hope his coming with us for a brief period 
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will have wonderful and lasting results. At ad 
un 


the same session we authorized the purchase 









of one hundred new hymn books for our so- he 
cial meetings. — Last Sunday Rev. John EF. y pul 
Everingham, of Rye, N. H., evangelistic youn 
secretary of Rockingham Conference, ex- hosp! 
changed pulpits with our pastor and gave pths. 

us a fine sermon on “Evangelism”. Although Feiaam 
the weather was very disagreeable a fairly four: 
good sized audience was present, and all were the 

well pleased with the fine discourse. — Our Tilton. 
Cc. E. meeting of the twenty-ninth was held = 









at the home of Mrs. Hugh Bryer and was 




























































largely attended and of good interest. — The a 
various activities of our denomination in -— 
home mission work were reviewed by the Be 1 
different workers by the means of our mis- use. 0 
sionary circulars which were distributed by 
the leader of the evening, Mrs. Honsberger, ore 
and we all went home knowing that the a 
Christian Church surely is doing its best in [ff a 
trying to let the Light shine in the dark Sem k 
corners.—Amee. 4 a 
DELAWARE bled t) 
Dover, November 22—No conference could e pasto 
have been more gracious than was the East- hes as 
ern Virginia Conference in considering and year a 
granting the request of People’s Christian vices ] 
Church to have its membership transferred this 
to the New Jersey Conference. The request th loy: 
was made by the church with deep regret [rch m 
and great reluctance, and the request was urches- 
granted with the same attitude on the part Christ 
of the conference, as the fellowship enjoyed [pining 
by People’s Church in the Eastern Virginia é prin 
Conference has been most happy. However, urch h 
the conference realized as did the church that [R?Ple’s | 
in order for the different organizations of the an one 
church to be in closer contact with confer- nce. = Mi 
ence and denominational activities, the rge nu 
church ought to be affiliated with a confer- burch © 
ence of nearer geographical location. Hence [Ft men 
the transfer of membership to the New Jer- ndred 
sey Conference which is very much nearer fP°!0n P 
Dover, the nearest church of the Eastern [Pd 24" 
Virginia Conference being farther from fT ce 
Dover, than is the farthest church in the New JP ¥S th 
Jersey Conference. The new relationship fre bur 
will enable the church to have representation Adio aud 
at all the conference gatherings, and the [PPacity 
woman’s missionary society and other or- f@ksei 
ganizations of the church will be able to ppme tin 
send delegates to their board meetings, 4 hool wi 
thing which heretofore has been impracti- RM@"Y Wé 
cable if not impossible, as it required three adio bro 
days to make the round trip by automobile to JRUrce 0! 
the nearest church in the Eastern Virginia Jf'k at 
Conference, whereas some of the churches in he faith 
the New Jersey Conference can be reached by Jpom™muni 
automobile from Dover in three or four peters E 
hours. Though working in a different con- JP beta 
ference, the pastor and membership of fp?! yeat 
People’s Church will never forget the sweet ppther ae 
and helpful fellowship of the Eastern Vir- ga f 
ginia Conference, nor will they forget their e wtegine 
many friends in the conference. ‘Trusting —F °V° 8° 
that in the new relationship with the New we a wi 
Jersey Conference, the church may render « gt will 
larger service to the denomination of which itchen, 
each conference is a part, we look to the fu- §°" socia 
ture and to God.—R. C. Helfenstein, Pastor. dedicated 
erved tl 
ILLINOIS | poe : 
Ashton, November 28—The Thanksgivine Bouccy 1, 
service held in our church at ten a. m. was - = 
very well attended. Our pastor and a school new din’ 
chum of his, Mr. Rhodes, from Chicago wert @....:,, e 
















the speakers. Music was furnished by home John Ba 
talent. The Ladies’ Aid served dinner former 1 
Thanksgiving Day in the new dining room @., . vit, 
at the parsonage to over three hundred read as” 










people. People were here from six or seve! 
different towns to eat dinner and buy articles 
made by the ladies. The proceeds of the 
bazaar and dinner amounted to over two hun- 
dred and forty dollars. — An offering was 
taken at the morning service for the OI 
phanage. The Near East offering was take! 
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erday morning. I didn’t learn 
wnt of either offering. — The young folks 
ne church are to have an old-fashioned 
y pulling next Friday night. — One of 
young men from the Sunday-school is in 
hospital at Ottawa, Illinois, for several 
ths. The Sunday-school class of which 
sa member gave him a radio. His brother 
four other young people took the radio to 
the next day after Thanksgiving.—Ida 
Tilton. 


twood, November 28—Blessed with the 

roads for many years, the Atwood and 
mine churches are striving to fit into the 
sle life of the community. In addition to 
use of a pastor between them for preach- 
purposes, the Sunday-schools, missionary 
jeties, Ladies’ Aids, and young people’s or- 
nizations carry on a varied program 
plying the social and religious needs of 

communities with church affairs of 
ious kinds. The every-member canvass 
i the use of offering envelopes have 
bled the pledges to the church at Atwood. 
epastor’s salary being paid is nearly three 
nes aS much as it was a little more than 
year ago and the number of preaching 
vices has been increased about one-third 
this year. The pastor, in co-operation 
th loyal helpers, has secured forty-five 
urch members since last March for three 
urches—Atwood, Milmine, and the Church 
Christ in Atwood. An interesting teacher 
pining course is being taught in Atwood by 
¢ principal of the grade_ school. Our 
urch here sponsors a community young 
ople’s society that sometimes has more 
an one hundred young people in attend- 
nee. Many of our evening services have 
rge numbers of visitors, so that in a 
hurch of about one hundred twenty resi- 
pnt members the attendance goes from two 
ndred to three hundred. The church has a 


otion picture projector and uses this to ° 


pd advantage in showing religious pic- 
lres occasionally. — Dr. Woodworth spoke 
prus the evening of October 30, and about 
ree hundred people heard him, besides the 
pdio audience. — The house was filled to its 
apacity at a union Thanksgiving service on 
hanksgiving night, the first of its kind for 
ome time. Atwood has a township high 
hool with a fine faculty that co-operates in 
any ways with the churches, including a 
adio broadcasting station. The school’s in- 
uence on the community is very fine. — The 
vork at Milmine is featured by the work of 
he faithful few. Church attendance in the 
ommunity as a whole is rather low, but our 
eaders give much time and money to the 
ork for so small a group. Beginning sev- 
ral years ago, under the leadership of an- 
bMther pastor, the ladies started to work on 
aising funds for a basement to the church. 
This year the plans were laid for an addition 
Rbove ground instead. We are now complet- 
ng a well built section to the old church 
hat will furnish space for Sunday-school, a 
itchen, dining room, ladies’ meetings, and 
for social affairs. The new section will be 
dedicated December 11. All pastors that have 
erved the church before and former mem- 
bers and friends are invited to join us in 
that day. Rev. G. W. Rippy, who served the 
church in its early days, will preach at eleven 
4m. The ladies will serve dinner in the 
hew dining hall at noon. The dedication 
Service will be at two-thirty p. m. with Rev. 
John Baughman doing the preaching. All 
former members who cannot attend are asked 
to write a word of greeting. These will be 
read as a feature of the evening service. 
Milmine has one of the best young people's 
Societies that the writer has seen in a rural 
church. During the past year its members 
have raised considerable money and promoted 
Many entertainments. They have presented 
Well rendered home-talent plays seven times 
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December 11—Tithers’ Enrollment Day 
HE Urbana Convention set the second Sunday in December as a de- 
nomination-wide day for the enlistment and enrollment of tithers and 
urgently requested each church and pastor to observe it. 
Your Stewardship Secretary will appreciate a report immediately 
following your enrollment day. 
A Wall Chart will be furnished each church desiring it, free, for its 
list of Tithing Stewards. 
An attractive Membership Certificate will be sent to those who enroll. 
Enroll with your church, or fill out and send in the following today: 
TITHERS’ LEAGUE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
My Acknowledgment and Purpose as a Christian Steward 
_In loving loyalty to my Lord and as an acknowledgment of his owner- 
ship, I covenant to pay at least the tenth of my income for the purpose of 
maintaining and extending the Kingdom of God. 
Please enroll me as one of our 10,000 tithers. 
|) i | SRSA pon ene donee toy ede ney nee ee ee See 
MMO 2.6 52 Suc tch asaatvncs Lae aeclonvaeacuss 
|S EROS oo Se oe eo ea ee 
I O09, eR) 27 he soa te 
I am already a Tither, having commenced tithing................0....0.2.:12:0---0000-- 
When signed, send to The Bureau of Christian Stewardship and Pro- 
motion, Warren H. Denison, Secretary, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
during the year, thanks to a fine hina in New Carlisle, November 30—At Olive 


the person of Miss Edna Hawver. The young 
people volunteered to get offering envelopes 
and to make personal pledges to the church, 
even though the church did not follow this 
system. — In addition to her many duties in 
our own churches, Mrs. Rainey has been 
active in the County Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, appearing on the program five times in 
the past year with addresses on different sub- 
jects. She is an officer in a community Girl 
Scout Troop, frequenetly helps in community 
music, and coached the young people of Gar- 
rett Christian Church for a home-talent play 
which was successfully rendered in the town 
hall of that place November 22.—Correspond- 
ent. 


INDIANA 


Muncie, December 1—Immediately upon our 
arrival we entered into the simultaneous 
evaengelistic campaign which the Protestant 
evangelical churches of this county (Dela- 
ware) carried forward during the month of 
November. While we labored under a handi- 
cap because we did not know even our own 
people, we had a splendid meeting of two 
weeks with the visible results of six mem- 
bers being added to the church. The Sun- 
day-school attendance has increased forty 
percent, a new orchestra of six pieces has 
been organized, a committee has been raised 
to draft a constitution and by-laws for the 
government of the church, no code of any 
sort being in existence at present. We shall 
soon make a survey of our immediate field 
more definitely to discover our task. The 
people of the church seem much encouraged 
and we see a number of indications of future 
success which fill us with hope—wW. J. 
Young, Pastor. 


Chapel the work moves on. This church was 
formally received into the Eel River Confer- 
ence at its recent annual session at Winona 
Lake. A representative delegation was pres- 
ent and enjoyed its first meeting with this 
conference. We note with pleasure the fol- 
lowing improvements of the church property: 
All old debts were wiped out. A new chim- 
ney was built, a splendid furnace installed, 
and a large modern cabinet cupboard built 
and installed in the basement. — A father 
and son banquet was given on November 11, 
with Rev. R. E. Emmert, of Elkhart, bring- 
ing a fine’ message. Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Crothers drove all the way from the Sparta 
Church to attend the banquet and visit with 
the pastor and family. The attendance was 
reduced by a severe storm, but those who 
came had a good time. — Orlo Holaday en- 
tertained the young men of the church at 


dinner on Thanksgiving. There were ten 
young men who came. After dinner they 
went rabbit hunting. In the evening the 


young ladies met with them in the basement 
of the church where they cooked and ate all 
the rabbits which the boys caught. — Our 
folks have been doing some gadding about. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Runnells and the pastor 
and wife attended the Central Convention at 
Mellott, Indiana. Delegates of young people 
represented the church at the State Conven- 
of the Young People’s Division of the Council 
of Religious Education at North Manchester, 
and the County Council at North Liberty. The 
pastor and wife attended the ministerial in- 
stitute at Wakarusa, — A home-coming and 
all-day meeting is planned for December 18 
at which Dean G. C. Enders will be the 
speaker. It is expected that some of the for- 
mer pastors will be present and assist with 
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the program. Our special revival effort will 




















































the congregation and fine support of the 
young people, a real revival is hoped for.—L. 
D. Holaday, Pastor. 


KENTUCKY 
Vanceburg, December 1—Rev. J. F. Hobbs, 
of Clarksburg, Kentucky, just closed a re- 


vival meeting with the Christian Church at 
Spy Run with twenty-two conversions, 
twenty-two baptisms, and thirty-eight addi- 
tions to the church. There is a strong move- 
ment on foot to build a new church. Brother 
Hobbs is a live wire. About two years ago 
he began preaching in a schoolhouse at Spy 
Run without any organization; now he has 
a good strong church of about a hundred 
members in good spiritual condition, one of 
the best in the Kentucky Christian Confer- 
ence. The Lord is blessing Brother Hobbs.— 
M. N. Picklesimer. 


Rev Oren S. Green 


EV. OREN S. GREEN, who passed from 

earth’s labors to heaven’s rewards No- 
vember 11, 1927, at the ripe age of ninety- 
three years at the old home near Fort Re- 
covery, Ohio, was the oldest member of the 
Eastern Indiana Christian Conference, both 
in years and in membership in the confer- 
ence. His conference relationship extended 
over a period of more than fifty-five years. 
He outlived two generations and served well 
through more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

At the age of sixteen he united with the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and two years 
later was licensed by that body to improve 
his gift in exhortation. In 1864, he enlisted 
in the service of his country, serving until 
the close of the war. At the organization of 
the Noble Christian Church in 1867 he be- 
came a charter member and maintained his 
fellowship in that organization until his 
death, a period of sixty years. He at once 
became a spiritual leader in the new organi- 
zation, although of a timid disposition, pre- 
ferring others rather than himself. In spir- 
itual things he was far-seeing, courageous 
in defending the right as he understood it, 
a man of clean life and chaste words. 

Being a leader in his home church, his in- 
fluence as a religious teacher was felt out- 
side his home community so that he was 
called to hold meetings in other communities. 
He was persuaded by his home church and 
friends to become a member of conference. 
After being a licensed member of the con- 
ference two years, he was ordained to the 
gospel ministry. Brother Green went into 
the ministry to serve, and not to be served. 
Hardships were his lot, as it could not be 
otherwise in those pioneer days. With a 
courage that does not seem to possess the 
present generation, he overcame what 
seemed to be unsurmountable obstacles and 
preached the gospel without money or price, 
even to the privation of himself and family 
for the salvation of souls. , 

Elder (as he preferred to Rev.) was not 
a scholar, so far as schooling is concerned, 
but he was a student. He knew the Word, 
he preached the Word. He was instant in 
season and out of season, and led many 
souls to Christ. His preaching was simple, 
but earnest and sincere. He believed the 
Bible, all of it, and preached what he be- 
lieved. Broad in his fellowship, liberal in 
his views, ever seeking the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom of God. He was exceptionally 
able in public prayer. Elder Green believed 
in the divinity of his Christ and the inspir- 
ation of his Word, and preached it as such. 
He made much of the helpfulness of the 
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begin January 1. No outside evangelistic 
help is called, but with the loyal workers of 
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Holy Spirit, attributing his success in the 
ministry to the Spirit and the Word. He 
was a spiritual man. He preached repent- 
ance and the new birth as taught by the 
Christ to Nicodemus. 

Besides serving a number of churches as 
pastor, he organized three of the present 
churches of the conference and served each 
a number of years as pastor. He was a man 
of great faith which served him well in 
trying times. Like his Savior, he loved all 
mankind, but gave his service largely to 
the common people, and “the common people 
heard him gladly”. He was noted in his 
conference as a peace lover and peace mak- 
er. His one purpose was the salvation of 
souls. 

He was faithful and punctual in filling his 
appointments. The weather was never too 


stormy, or the roads too bad for him to 
meet his obligations, and always on time; 
sickness or death was the only excuse he 
would give for not being on time. He was a 
good man and a good preacher, a true friend 
and brother; consequently he did a great 
good in the world. The last years of his 
life he was much afflicted, which kept him 
from the church services, but in it all his 
faith was strong and his hope anchored to 
that within the veil. 

In his death a great man, yes, a Prince 
in Israel, has fallen. 

J. R. CORTNER. 
Wingate, Indiana. 
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“There is nothing that costs so little and 
goes so far as courtesy,” 
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Action Regarding Carversville 


At the late session of the Metropolitan 
Convention there was an action to take 
over the support and management of Car- 


versville, as follows: 

Whereas we have within the bounds of this 
Convention an orphanage known as the Car- 
versville Christian Orphanage, whose inter- 
ests have been commended to the care of sev- 
eral conferences within our bounds; and 

Whereas these conferences under consider- 
ation have no organic body through which to 
function, save as they join with our other 
constituent conferences on the actions of this 
body; and 

Whereas the orphanage is now being man- 
aged with such conspicuous economy and 
efficiency, there is every indication of the ex- 
pense incident to its support being within 
the range of our capacity as a convention, as 
the expense account now stands; and that if 
arrangements can be made with the New 
England Convention to join in the enter- 
prise, together we may find it possible to 
considerably enlarge the measure of the 
orphanage’s service, thus greatly reducing 
the per capita cost; 

Resolved, That this Convention vote to as- 
sume responsibility for the election of ten 
(10) out of fifteen (15) trustees or approxi- 
mate that proportion as nearly as may be 
consistent with the orphanage constitution. 
leaving to New England, if she consents to 
join in the enterprise, the other five (5) or 
proportionate share of the trustees; that our 
action be not contingent upon New England’s 
action, but that they be invited to join us; in 
event of their refusal, that we assume the 
responsibility alone; 

Resolved further, That we pledge our sup- 
port to the institution by contributing of our 
means and aiding as far as possible in look- 
ing up needy cases, and establishing com- 
munication between them and the manage- 
ment of the orphanage. 

This was passed and the executive com- 
mittee of the Convention met at the invita- 
tion of the Carversville board, with them, 
to lay plans and proceed toward this action 
by nominating five (5) men to fill the board 
until next July. at which time New England 
will have acted upon the proposal. 

DENNIS D. BOUMAN, Secretary. 


Hinduism, Christianity, or 
Atheism ? 
By Charles B. Hill, D. D. 


T called on a Hindu gentleman professional- 

ly a few days ago. After transacting our 
business, this man who holds a high and im- 
portant position under the Government said 
to me, “Padre! What do you think will have 
happened to Hinduism fifty years from 
now?” 

Not having met him previously, I felt I 
had to be cautious in my reply and said, “I 
presume Hinduism will reform herself from 
within as she has done before and thus adapt 
herself to the new conditions.” 

To this, he replied, “I beg to differ with 
you. Fifty years hence, Hinduism will be 
practically extinct.” 

“Why are you so pessimistic?” I asked. 

His answer was that Hinduism could nev- 
er survive the light which science was giv- 
ing to the world. “Moreover,” he said, “ev- 
ery succeeding year finds Hinduism more 
powerless and impotent. My father was a 
liberal Hindu, for his day; but he dared not 
defy Hinduism, as I can do in my day”. 
Then said he, with a significant look, “I am 
stronger than Hinduism.” 

That phrase, “I am stronger than Hindu- 
ism”, expresses the attitude of the intelli- 
gentia of India at the present time. It does 
not at all mean that they are abandoning 
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Dr. Scofieid was able to annotate this 
home study Bible so well because of his 
long experience as the head of a Bible 

Correspondence school in which thousands 


Now, as a further convenience, a new 
course of 52 lessons has been prepared, 
all the materials being based on the helps 
in the Scofield Reference Bible. (The 
course can be used only with the Scofield 

Bible.) The lessons cover: Eight Great 

Bible Books, the Dispensations, the Cov- 

enants, the Parables and Miracles, the Life 

of Christ, Prophecy, Personal Life, and 


The Scofield Reference Bible 
and a Year’s Bible Course 
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Study the Bible 
AT HOME 


Teacher 
AVE you not often longed to attend a Bible Class led by a first class 
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enables you to enjoy all the advantages of an inspiring and helpful Bible 
study course right in your own home, and you can study whenever you 


A Great Teacher in Your Home 


A Year’s Bible Course 
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of students were enrolled. If you use a 
Scofield Reference Bible with its wonderful 
notes you benefit by the guidance of this 
great Bible teacher. 


the Great Bible Doctrines. Each lesson is 
followed by ten questions so you can test j 
your knowledge of how much you have 
learned. Just think what pleasure you will 
derive from such a course of study! When 
finished, you will have a good, working 
knowledge of the Bible, the equal of many 
who may have taken courses at great ex- 
pense of time and money. 
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Hinduism for Christianity. Rather, does it 
mean that they will become a people without 
religion, unless the Christian West sees to 
it, at this time of crisis, that we do not re- 
lax our ability to present Jesus Christ as the 
only hope of satisfying their hearts and 
their intellects. 

I cannot take as optimistic view of the at- 
titude of the intelligentia as some. I fear 
that discarding Hinduism, they are more 
likely to become atheists and materialists 
than Christians; hence, the need for more 
emphasis in presenting evangelical Chris- 
tianity to them and for maintaining Chris- 
tian schools. 

Ajmer, Rajputana, India. 


A Little Silver 


PARABLE taken from a Jewish folk- 
play, presumably “The Dybbuk,” fol- 
lows: 
One day a certain old rich man, of a mis- 
erly disposition, visited a Rabbi, who took 


the rich man by the hand and led him to a 
window. “Look out there,” he said. And 
the rich man looked out into the street. 

“What do you see?” asked the Rabbi. 

“IT see men, and women, and little chil- 
dren,” answered the rich man. 

“Again the Rabbi took him by the hand, 
and this time led him to a mirror. “What 
do you see now?” 

“Now I see myself,” the rich man replied. 

Then the Rabbi said: ‘“Behold—in the 
window there is glass, and in the mirror 
there is glass. But the glass of the mirror 
is covered with a little silver, and no sooner 
is the silver added than you cease to see 
others but see only yourself.”—The Chris- 
tian Register. 


The man who is satisfied with what he 
does has reached his culminating point. He 
will progress no more. Man’s destiny is to 
be not dissatisfied but forever unsatisfied — 
The Greensburg Messenger. 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


night meetings each Wednesday evening for 
some weeks. A different speaker is heard 
each night as a part of the evening’s pro- 
gram. Dr. W. H. Denison was the speaker 
last Wednesday night and reports that in 
spite of very inclement weather there was 
a large attendance. The church night plan 
for the mid-week service offers an oppor- 
tunity for presenting every phase of our 
church life in the course of the year. 

Versailles, Ohio, Miami Ohio Conference, 
held a great home-coming day the last Sun- 
day of November in which the pastor, Rev. 
H. A. Smith, was assisted by Dr. F. G. Cof- 
fin. President Coffin preached morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, and pledges to the 
amount of many thousand dollars, the exact 
amount of which we have not yet learned, 
were secured towards the liquidation of the 
indebtedness on the building. This is to help 
take care of interest, invalid pledges, and 
other expenses which have accumulated since 
the pledges secured at the dedication. 

There comes a note of sadness to our 
hearts with the word that Rev. Mary J. Vin- 
son Lake passed to her reward one day last 
week. For long years, before her last mar- 
riage, Rev. Mary J. Vinson was the most 
diligent and the most successful solicitor for 
subscriptions which The Herald perhaps 
ever had. During her time she sent thou- 
sands of subscriptions to the paper. Though 
she had passed her ninety-second milestone, 
she always kept in touch with this office and 
was deeply interested in the progress and 
work of The Herald. The funeral was held 
from the Osborn Prairie Church of which 
Rev. D. O. Coy is the pastor. 

An excellent meeting of one of the districts 
of the Young People’s Congress of the Mi- 
ami Ohio Conference was held at Fidelity 
Church, Rev. S. M. Woods pastor, on Fri- 
day night, December 2. Dr. Omer S. Thom- 
as, of Covington, spoke of the work of Miss 
Elizabeth Howsare, and Foreign Mission 
Secretary Minton of the work of Miss Angie 
Crew of Japan. These young people are 
supported by the Miami Ohio Conference 
Young People’s Congress. Following the 
program the group adjourned to a near-by 
hall for refreshments and social time. There 
were splendid delegations from several of 
the churches and the work of the young peo- 
ple was handled by them in an excellent way. 

A very unique event occurred here in Day- 
ton last week that is worthy of special at- 
tention. Representatives from the Foreign 
Mission Departments of the United Breth- 

ren and our own church entertained the Jap- 
anese residents of the city at an informal 
dinner. There were representatives from 
the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., Dayton Council 
of Churches, Cosmopolitan Club, Bonebrake 
and Central Theological Seminaries, the 
University of Dayton, and several other 
groups. It is hoped that this will be the be- 
ginning of similar events later on in which 
other racial groups will be included. We 
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hope to have a fuller account of this first 
meeting from the Foreign Mission Secretary. 


The Metropolitan Christian Convention 
recently held a fine session with the church 
at Everett, Pennsylvania, at which all of the 
conferences were represented but one. 
Among other aggressive steps taken, the 
convention voted its approval of the Chris- 
tian Training School at Lakemont, and also 
endorsed the project of establishing a Junior 
College in connection with Starkey Semi- 
nary. Rev. D. D. Bouman, of Stanford- 
ville, New York, was elected secretary of 
the convention, and other new officers in- 
clude: Rev. R. G. English, Plainville, New 
York, vice-president; Rev. A. R. Webb, 
Everett, Pennsylvania, Secretary of Evan- 
gelism; and Rev. A. C. Youmans, Albany, 
New York, Secretary of Relief. 


We want to call the special attention of 
our readers to the article in this issue by 
Rev. H. H. Smith. It is certainly of great 
significance that one of the great States 
of the Union should have chosen a Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union worker as one 
of the two notables of the State which it 
was privileged to suggest for Statuary Hall 
in the Capitol. When one thinks of the 
glory attached to the lives of soldiers and 
statesmen, it is of more than passing conse- 
quence that one who had dedicated her life 
to the service of humanity as had Frances 
E. Willard, and especially to the prohibi- 
tion cause, should have been selected for this 
distinction and honor. We are happy to 
publish this tribute to her life. 

Dr. J. E. Kirbye, of Detroit, Michigan, 
has been called to the pastorate at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, this being the new union 
church between our people and the Congre- 
gationalists. From The Christian Sun we 
learn that Dr. Kirbye was brought up in the 
Christian Church and served his first pas- 
torate in our denomination, but for the last 
several years has been identified with the 
Congregational people. On a recent visit to 
Elon College and the North Carolina and 
Virginia Conference he made a very happy 
impression. He himself feels that the Con- 
gregational and Christian churches are so 
identical in spirit and purpose that he is 
pleased for the opportunity to work with 
this church in which the two are united. 


Our church at Troy, Ohio, is looking for- 
ward to a very much needed addition to 
accommodate certain divisions of their Sun- 
day-school together with other church activ- 
ities. On November 13 the congregation 
voted unanimously to adopt the recommen- 
dations of the official board providing for an 
immediate program for enlarging the build- 
ing and the appointment of a committee on 
survey and plans. The Troy Sunday-school 
is really a massive affair on the days of its 
greatest attendance, and enlargement of the 
equipment is very greatly needed in order 
that this larger attendance may be made 
more continuous and permanent as cannot be 
done in the present plant. The new pastor, 
Rev. J. H. Lightbourne, is being received 
with enthusiasm not only by our own people 
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but by the other folks of the town as well. 

Through misinformation we were led to 
state in a recent issue that Rev. W. M. 
Sooter, Jr., pastor of Oak Grove Church, 
Iowa, was the son of Rev. W. M. Sooter, Sr. 
Instead, his father is Rev. C. M. Sooter, of 
Iberia, Missouri, who has been in the min- 
istry for over forty years and has done a 
very fine work in that part of the country— 
a notable feature of which was the organi- 
zation and building of twelve churches. For 
twenty years he made an average of 2,500 
miles a year on horseback over the hills and 
hollows in all kind of weather, in his minis- 
try to these people. It is believed by many 
that he has preached more sermons than any 
other one man in that country—and conduct- 
ed more funeral services. Though he is now 
past seventy he still has charge of four 
churches. The text for his first sermon was, 
“For I have determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified”. That was long years ago, and 
his sacrificial ministry under exceedingly 
hard conditions has demonstrated his sincer- 
ity in that purpose. 


ENROLL YOUR NAME WITH 
THE CHARTER MEMBER 
SUBSCRIBERS 


And be one of the 1,000 wanted 
in the new HERALD family by 


January 1, 1928. 


Your order today will be appre- 
ciated and you will be happy in 
the fellowship of the greater 
HERALD household. 
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TREASURE 
for Bible Lover 


[.REASURES are not always made up 

of gold and precious stones so that 
“thieves break in.” For defenders of 
the faith, for Bible students and lovers, 
there is no greater treasure than a 
clear unfolding of the Apocalypse. The 
author of this treasureful book writes 
with an easy charm, and you will en- 
joy every minute of reading it. It com- 
bines easy reading, a beautiful bind- 
ing, an author who has mastered the 
original languages of the Scriptures, 
and a new but sound approach to an 
absorbing study. 


The Apocalypse of Jesus Christ 
By WILLIAM T. McKNIGHT, D. D. 


The author has mastered the art of combin- 
ing deep learning with ability to interest and 
grip the reader.—The Sunday School Times. 

I have been greatly refreshed by it.—Pro- 
fessor J. Gresham Machen, D. D. 

The orthodox reader will rejoice in his con- 
clusions and the modernist will have difficulty 
in controverting them.—United Presbyterian. 

“You have followed a sound and wholesome 
line.’”—A. T. Robertson. 

A work that the unlettered, average man 
can easily understand and enjoy.—Christian 
Standard. 
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